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"  Good  morrow,  and  well  met.     How  have  you  done 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? " 

"  I  thank  your  grace. 
Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there." 

King  Henry  VIII. 
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A   MONSIEUR 
NAOUM    ARONSON 


MON  CHER  AMI, 

Votre  nom  avait  sa  place  marquee  d'avance  en  tete  de 
ce  livre.  Car  c'est  vous,  qui,  sans  que  vous  vous  en  doutiez, 
m'avez  donne  l'idee  d'entreprendre  ce  petit  voyage,  dont  votre 
bon  accueil   a    Paris  fut  la  recompense. 

Quand  je  pense  a  toutes  vos  belles  ceuvres,  dont  je  possede, 
grace  a  votre  bonte,  un  choix  si  precieux,  je  suis  confus  de 
ne  pouvoir  vous  offrir  un  don  plus  digne.  Contentez-vous 
done,  d'admirer  simplement  les  dessins  avec  lesquels  notre  ami 
Fletcher  a  si  bien  illustre  mon  travail  :  et,  donnant  libre  cours  a 
votre  imagination,  tachez  de  vous  persuader  que  le  texte  est 
egalement  bon. 

Acceptez  done  mon  petit  livre,  non  pour  ses  merites,  mais 
comme  un  souvenir  d'amitie  et  d'admiration  de  votre  tout 
devoue, 

FRANK    RUTTER. 

LONDRES, 

Octobre,  1907. 
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CHAPTER    I.     THE    CHOOSING    OF   THE    PATH 


"And  next  let  me  add  this,  that  lie  that  likes  not 

the  book  should  like  the  excellent  picture  of  tlie  trout, 

and  some  of  other  fish" 

Walton. 
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CHAPTER    I 


THE    CHOOSING   OF   THE    PATH 

SO  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  caught  the  germ  of 
the  idea  from  my  friend  the  Russian.  Of  his 
presence  in  London,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
I  was  unexpectedly  made  aware  by  telegram,  and 
considering  that  I  had  seen  him  in  Paris  only  a  few 
months  before — when  he  had  said  nothing  of  a  visit  to 
England  in  contemplation — you  may  imagine  my  surprise 
and  the  justness  with  which,  on  our  meeting,  I  reproached 
him  for  not  giving  me  earlier  tidings  of  his  coming. 

"  If  you  had  only  sent  me  word,"  I  began,  "  I  would 
have  met  you  at  Charing  Cross." 

"  But    I    did    not   come  to   Charing  Cross,"  said  he, 
smiling. 

"Well,   well,    Victoria,    then,"    I    continued.       "You 
crossed  by  Dieppe  ?  " 
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"  No,  no,"  he  corrected,  now  laughing  all  over  his 
good-natured  face  ;  "  I  arrived  at  Waterloo." 

"  What !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
you  crossed  by  Havre  and  Southampton  ?  "  He  nodded. 
"But,  my  dear  fellow,"  I  protested,  "why  on  earth  did 
you  do  that  ?  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  the  longest  sea 
passage,  that " 

"  Precisely,"  he  cut  in,  not  the  least  concerned  at  my 
agitation.  "  Figure  to  yourself,  mon  chcr,  I  am  not  an 
islander.  I  come  from  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  one  does 
not  pass  the  sea  going  from  Moscow  to  Paris.  I  have 
caught  glimpses  of  it,  of  course,  from  ports  I  have  visited, 
but  yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  upon 
the  ocean.  Is  it  not  natural  I  should  wish  to  prolong  so 
delightful  and,  for  me,  so  novel  an  experience  ?  " 

"Delightful  ?  "  I  echoed  ;  "  that  depends." 

He  ignored  my  interruption,  and  proceeded,  "  Before 
leaving  Paris  I  inquired  by  what  route  I  could  see  most 
of  the  sea.  One  told  me  via  Havre,  so  I  took  my  ticket 
accordingly.  No,  I  was  not  ill.  I  am  'good  sailor.'  I 
enjoyed  myself  keenly.  Here  I  am,  and  there  is  every- 
thing." 

At  least  I  had  the  idea,  and  since  from  that  idea  this 
book  has  grown,  it  seems  only  right  to  preface  my  narra- 
tive by  this  veracious  fragment  of  conversation.  For 
some  time  past  the  Limner  and  I  had  wished  to  journey 
together  to  Paris,  but  we  were  undecided  as  to  our  way  of 
approach.  We  desired  to  learn  something  more  of  the 
country  between  Paris  and  the  coast  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  fleeting  glimpses  through  the  windows  of  a  railway 
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carriage.  For  a  pedestrian  or  bicycle  tour  the  route 
through  Picardy  is — Amiens  notwithstanding — uninviting, 
and  associations,  dear  to  us  both,  inclined  our  hearts 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  drew  us  unresisting  to 
the  river  which  has  been  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  the 
two  greatest  schools  of  painting  the  nineteenth  century 
produced.  Yet  Dieppe,  which  we  knew  perhaps  too  well, 
had  never  appealed  to  us  as  a  point  of  departure,  and  the 
crossing  from  Newhaven  has  the  objections  of  being  long 
enough  to  be  most  unpleasant  in  bad  weather,  and  too 
short  to  give  a  full  night's  rest  to  the  fugitive  from  mal- 
de-mer.  Why  we  had  not  earlier  thought  of  Havre — a 
port  I  had  the  strongest  personal  reasons  for  desiring  to 
visit — I  cannot  well  tell  ;  but  the  conversation  with  my 
friend  the  Russian  settled  the  matter  once  for  all,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  laying  the  new 
idea  that  had  come  to  me  before  the  future  companion  of 
my  wanderings. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  breathlessly,  "  this  tour  of 
ours — there's  no  doubt  whatever  about  our  route.  We 
cross  from  Southampton  to  Havre.  Indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  other  way.  By  so  doing,  you  see, 
we  get  at  once  on  to  the  Path,  the  oldest  and  only  true 
path  to  Paris." 

But  the  Limner  did  not  see,  just  then,  at  any  rate. 
He  expressed  mild  wonder  at  what  I  was  talking  about, 
reminded  me  of  rival  railways,  opposing  packet-boats,  a 
choice  of  high-roads,  and  other  phenomena  of  modern 
civilization. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  testily  continued,   "  I   know  all  about 
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that.  But  these  are  artificial  avenues  of  commerce.  There 
is  only  one  natural  way  to  Paris,  a  way  that  was  before 
railroads,  before  even  highways  were.  That  way  still 
exists,  and  that  way  we  will  take — the  Waterway.  The 
Seine,"  I  cried  enthusiastically,  "  the  Seine  is  the  only 
true  path  to  Paris.  Down  that  path  swept  Rollo  and  his 
companions  to  the  conquest  of  Normandy  ;  down  that 
path  came  Harold  Blue-Tooth  and  his  fleet  when  Rollo's 
grandson  was  in  danger " 

But  at  this  point  my  flood  of  historical  recollections 
was  interrupted  by  the  Limner,  anxious  to  know  if  I  really 
purposed  sailing  up  the  Seine  in  the  track  of  the  Norse- 
men. For  his  part,  he  thought  a  boat  would  prove  a 
nuisance  as  well  as  a  weariness,  that  our  route  should  be 
alongside  of  rather  than  upon  the  river,  and  that  we  should 
take  bicycles.  It  may  have  been  that  the  transition  from 
vikings  to  velocipedes  was  too  sudden,  or  perhaps  some 
subconscious  premonition  of  events  to  come  prompted  me 
to  contest  this  last  proposal.  If  we  were  not  to  journey 
afloat — and  I  admitted  that  objections  might  be  raised  to 
this  course — why  not  journey  afoot  ?  I  asked.  This 
would  give  us  perfect  freedom  to  stay  as  near  to  or  stray 
as  far  from  the  Seine  as  inclination  or  necessity  migfht 
dictate. 

The  Limner  was  firm.  He  argued  that  we  should  be 
just  as  free  awheel,  that  where  a  man  can  walk  he  can  ride 
— or  wheel — a  bicycle  ;  that  there  were  trottoirs  cyclables 
along  the  length  of  the  Seine,  in  witness  whereof  he,  after 
much  searching,  produced  a  "Carte  Taride "  of  the 
Environs  of  Paris,  section  iiovd-oucst ;   and,  finally,  that 
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with  cycles  we  should  have  this  great  advantage,  that 
while  we  could  dawdle  as  slowly  as  heart  of  sluggard 
could  desire  along  ways  that  were  pleasant,  we  could  travel 
with  greater  speed  over  roads  less  attractive.  And  he 
reminded  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  poplars 
with  which  they  are  fringed,  a  French  high-road  can  be, 
and  often  is,  monotonous. 

To  such  well-reasoned  pleading  I  eventually  succumbed, 
stipulating  only  that  whenever  possible  we  should  give 
bypaths  the  preference  to  main  roads  infested  by  auto- 
mobiles, and  that  we  should  faithfully  follow  the  Seine  in 
all  her  windings,  nor  forsake  her  side  till  we  reached  the 
fortifications  of  Paris.  Anticipation  though  it  be,  I  here 
must  say  that  so  well  did  we  succeed  in  this  last  resolu- 
tion, that  on  all  our  route  I  do  not  think  the  Seine  was 
at  any  time  hidden  much  longer  than  an  hour  from  our 
sight. 

Thus  was  the  path  chosen,  and  though  we  knew  that 
on  it  lay  Harfleur,  Tancarville,  Caudebec,  Jumieges,  Rouen, 
Les  Andelys,  Giverny,  Vetheuil,  Mantes,  St.  Germain,  and 
many  another  city  and  hamlet  famed  in  the  annals  of  art 
or  war,  we  wisely,  as  I  think,  set  out  with  no  fixed  list  of 
halting-places,  but  only  the  determination  to  push  our  way 
from  Havre  along  the  Seine,  aiming  at  the  capital,  but 
pausing  wherever  we  listed  as  long  as  it  seemed  good  so 
to  do. 

"  Pleasant  in  fine  weather,"  says  the  guide-book  hope- 
fully of  the  crossing  from  Southampton  to  Havre,  and 
pleasant  our  crossing  promised  to  be,  for  when  the  train 
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steamed  along  the  quayside  one  August  night,  the  heavens 
were  clear  and  the  moon  shone  serenely  on  untroubled 
water.  Leaning  over  the  side  of  the  Columbia,  as  our 
channel  greyhound  was  called,  for  an  hour  or  so  we  drank 
in  the  beauty  of  the  night,  an  "arrangement  in  blue  and 
silver"  through  which  we  silently  glided.  This  parting 
gift  from  England  of  an  un framed  Whistler  impressed  on 
us,  if  reminder  was  necessary,  the  futility  of  going  afield 
in  search  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  ever  knocking  at  our  doors, 
waiting  the  opening  of  our  eyes  that  she  may  enter  and 
give  us  joy.  We  cannot  go  to  her,  but  only  prepare  our- 
selves for  her  coming.  Unless  we  are  consumed  with  the 
modish  rage  of  senseless  sight-seeing,  the  desire  to  see  for 
the  sake  of  asserting  we  have  seen,  the  desire  to  do  for 
lust  of  boasting  we  have  done,  our  aim  in  travel  is  experi- 
ence, experience  which  will  increase  our  knowledge  and 
enlarge  our  sympathies,  experience  which,  if  we  incline 
our  hearts  aright,  will  not  be  denied  us  in  the  meanest 
street  of  a  London  suburb,  experience  which,  if  heart  and 
mind  be  empty,  will  never  be  vouchsafed  us  by  a  "  quick- 
change  "  circumnavigation  of  the  globe. 

When  we  came  out  into  the  Solent  the  breeze 
freshened  a  little,  and  for  fear  of  being  too  thoroughly 
awakened,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  The  quarters 
assigned  me  proved  as  comfortable  as  could  be  desired, 
and  I  climbed  into  my  bunk  with  the  firm  determination 
of  speedily  falling  asleep.  Now,  at  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  or  appearing  trivial  in  the  notation  of  my  own 
concerns,  I  have  to  record  that  sleep  tarried  in  her  coming. 
I  wanted  to  sleep,  I  felt  sleepy,  but  I  couldn't  quite  "go 
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off,"  as  we  say.  With  no  success  I  tried  a  number  of 
famous  remedies,  nibbling  chocolate  and  biscuits,  and 
reading  drowsily  the  heaviest  passages  of  the  dullest  book 
accessible.  At  last,  during  my  tossings,  I  bethought  me 
of  the  position  of  my  head.  A  friend  learned  in  mysterious 
theories  of  cause  and  effect  had,  I  remembered,  once 
warned  me  never  to  attempt  to  sleep  save  with  my  head 
towards  the  north.  To  my  horror  I  discovered  I  was 
now  "  heading  "  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ship,  to  the 
south,  and  immediately  the  cause  of  my  wakefulness  was 
theoretically  manifest.  I  clambered  out,  I  shifted  the 
pillow  and  bolster  to  the  other  end  of  the  bunk,  and 
regaining  my  nest  contentedly  fell  asleep.  I  commend 
this  strange  experience  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  and  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and  may  add 
that  on  the  return  journey,  with  my  bunk  naturally  "  laid," 
as  one  might  say,  northwards,  I  achieved  sleep  without 
difficulty.     Quod  evat  demonstrandum. 

About  six  o'clock  I  awoke,  and,  looking  out  of  the 
porthole,  which  had  been  open  all  night,  I  saw  the  sun 
rising,  a  red  ball  of  fire  over  a  sea  of  pearly  grey.  With 
hot  water  and  an  early  cup  of  tea  the  good  steward  per- 
suaded me  to  rise  and  dress  at  this  unprecedented  hour, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  going  up  on  deck,  I  saw  the  coast 
of  France  in  the  middle  distance.  Viewed  from  the  sea 
the  long  line  of  brown  cliffs  from  Etretat  to  Ste.  Addresse 
was  not  greatly  impressive,  but  so  soon  as  we  were 
caught  in  the  embrace  of  the  long,  curving  arms  of  the 
outermost  of  the  outer  harbours,  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
entrance,  and  this  fascination  was  steadily  to  grow  as  I 
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became  further  acquainted  with  this  singularly  beautiful 
port. 

My  first  impression  of  Havre,  when  I  had  escaped 
from  the  mob  of  porters  and  whirl  of  disembarking 
passengers  on  the  quayside,  was  a  sense  of  delicious 
physical  cleanliness  and  fragrance.  The  town  itself — 
continental,  cosmopolitan  even,  in  its  general  aspect  rather 
than  essentially  French — was,  especially  for  a  port,  won- 
drously  clean — clean  as  a  new  pin.  It  had  the  unspotted 
brightness  of  this  humble  instrument,  and  sparkled  in 
its  pellucid  atmosphere  like  a  flash  of  steel  in  sunlight. 
And  this,  I  remembered,  was  the  second  port  of  France, 
the  greatest  after  Marseilles,  and  instinctively  I  thought 
of  Liverpool,  itself  not  without  beauty,  but  a  beauty 
clouded  when  compared  with  this  crystalline  port  of 
France.  I  threaded  my  way  through  well-scoured  streets 
to  the  central  Place  Gambetta,  with  its  trees  an  emerald 
set  in  a  circle  of  brilliants,  and  seating  myself  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Cafe  Tortoni,  I  enjoyed  at  leisure  the  lovely 
prospect.  Beyond  the  tree- fringed  square  was  the  Bassin 
du  Commerce,  a  dock  curiously  misnamed,  since  therein 
lie  no  merchant-vessels,  but  the  spickest  and  spannest  of 
pleasure-yachts,  whose  avenue  of  masts  seems  to  borrow 
for  nature  a  decorative  effect  from  Japanese  art ;  beyond 
and  above  the  water  and  the  shipping  was  a  sky  of 
chastened  azure,  broken  and  saved  from  monotony  by 
fleecy  cloudlets  of  luminous  white 

All  day  and  any  day  the  view  from  the  Place 
Gambetta  has  its  fascination  for  those  whose  eyes  are  open  ; 
but  if  more  dramatic,  more  Turnerian,  effects  of  colour  are 
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desired,  then  before  the  hour  of  sunset  take  the  tram  to 
Ste.  Addresse,  and  climb  the  cliff  to  the  lighthouse  of  La 
Heve.  Thence,  if  you  are  lucky,  you  will  see  the  sun 
flame  into  the  west  with  all  the  splendour  fancy  could 
desire,  and  at  the  worst,  if  it  be  but  moderately  clear — and 
in  the  autumn  it  almost  always  is  clear  at  Havre — you 
will  have  a  vista  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  one  of 
those  wide,  sweeping,  all-embracing  vistas  which  make  a 
handsome  return  to  the  British  tourist  in  the  valued 
respect  of  quantity  for  any  little  disturbance  of  his  lethargy 
which  its  attaining  may  have  caused.  But  Havre,  like  a 
good  host,  reserves  for  her  guests  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  till  the  end  of  the  day,  and  does  not  put  forth  all 
the  beauty  and  poetry  of  which  she  is  capable  till  dinner 
is  over  and  the  after-dinner  coffee  has  been  drunk.  Then 
the  moon  beckons  you  to  the  harbour,  and  you  follow  the 
stream  of  visitors  and  residents,  financiers  and  fishermen, 
mondains  and  miser ables,  to  the  northern  jetty,  and  in 
democratic  good-fellowship  stare  at  the  passers-by,  or, 
turning  on  these  your  back,  watch  brown-sailed  boats 
flap  by,  their  dark  hulls  silhouetted  against  steel-blue  sea 
and  moonlit  sky.  The  passing  of  a  great  liner,  pouring 
a  broadside  of  light  from  its  triple  row  of  portholes,  is 
a  more  commonplace  event,  and,  paradoxical  though  it 
sound,  the  scene  is  most  moving  when  there  is  least  move- 
ment. When  all  is  still,  and  the  flow  of  talk  is  hushed 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  jetty,  the  harbour  of  Havre 
says  her  final  word.  Further  out  to  sea,  beyond  the  old 
avant-poyt,  on  the  end  of  which  we  take  our  stand,  two 
great   piers   curve   in    graceful    line    toward  each    other, 
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terminating  in  a  white  light  on  the  left  hand  and  in  a  red 
light  on  the  right.  And  to  the  fancy  they  are  the  strong, 
supple  arms  of  a  mother  of  ships,  whose  fingers  are 
decked  with  a  single  topaz  and  a  single  ruby,  whose 
arms,  stretched  yearningly,  invite  into  their  embrace  the 
navies  of  the  Avorld,  as  if,  with  a  last  beautiful  gesture, 
dear  Havre-de-Grace  would  say,  "  Come  unto  me,  ye 
storm-tossed,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

If  this  aspect  of  the  harbour,  an  aspect  invested  with 
a  poignant  solemnity  and  grandeur,  is  to  me  her  most 
beautiful,  it  is  not  her  only  phase  of  beauty.  She  is 
beautiful  at  early  morn  when  her  piers  are  wreathed 
with  mists,  beautiful  at  midday  when  the  sunshine  dances 
on  her  waters,  and  beautiful  at  twilight  when  the  glare  of 
the  day  is  over  and  piers,  sea,  and  sky  are  melted  into  a 
harmony  of  quivering  greys.  Of  these  last  aspects  I  say 
nothing,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  they  have  already 
been  recorded  for  all  time  by  a  painter  of  whom  I  shall 
have  later  to  speak.  But  of  the  whole  beauty  of  Havre 
from  crepuscule  to  dawn  that  painter  has  not  spoken,  and 
since  she  has  escaped  Whistler — who,  had  he  known,  would 
surely  have  hymned  her  as  he  has  Valparaiso — we  must 
pin  our  hopes  on  an  artist  of  our  own  generation  :  Henri 
Le  Sidaner,  perhaps,  if  he  can  tear  himself  away  from  the 
new  beauties  he  is  discovering  for  us  in  old  Venice.  It 
has  been  said — by  Stevenson,  I  think — that  other  cities 
may  have  admirers,  but  Venice  only,  "a  famous  fair  one, 
counts  lovers  in  her  train."  Vet  surely  limitations  in  the 
bestowal  of  affection  are  to  be  deprecated,  and  Le  Havre 
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is  well  worthy  of  an  artist's  love.  She  does  not  depend 
on  her  architecture  for  her  attraction  ;  she  is  a  modern 
beauty  appealing  to  us  by  her  colour  rather  than  her  form. 
And  that  is  part  of  the  secret  of  her  charm  ;  she  is  beau- 
tiful, yet  very  much  alive ;  whereas  Venice  the  beautiful 
is  dead,  as  dead  as  Bruges,  whose  last  rites  with  filial 
piety  have  been  performed  by  Rodenbach.  And  perhaps 
it  is  because  Havre  is  so  full  of  life  that  the  world  would 
slight  her  beauty.  For  is  it  not  ever  the  fashion  to  decry 
the  modern,  and  deny  the  living  the  homage  so  readily, 
and  so  indiscriminately,  rendered  to  the  dead  ? 


CHAPTER    II 


w 


LE    PAYS    DU    BOUDIN 

HO  is  Boudin  ?  "  111  would  it  become  me  to 
wonder  at  the  question  when,  nine  years 
ago,  I  was  asking  it  myself.  I  had 
wandered  into  the  now  demolished  Han- 
over Gallery — so  quickly  do  landmarks  disappear  in  this 
London  of  ours — and  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  little  picture 
of  a  kind  I  had  never  seen  before.  It  was  only  a  strip 
of  biscuit-coloured  shore  fringing  the  grey  waters  of  the 
Channel,  while  above  was  a  great  expanse  of  pearly  sky. 
But  it  was  full  of  light  and  air,  and  though  at  the  time  I 
could  not  appreciate  the  science  of  the  painting,  the  fine 
quality  of  the  pigment,  the  just  rendering  of  atmosphere 
and  distance,    I  was   deeply   impressed  by  its  truth   and 
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beauty,  and  at  once  I  fell  in  love  with  the  painter.  Now, 
true  love  at  first  sight  is  an  event  as  rare  in  art  as  in  life. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Tennyson  to  sing — 

"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it," 

but  experience  teaches  that  we  are  all  apt,  like  Guinevere, 
to  begin  life  with  a  preference  for  the  second  best.  To 
the  rare  few  it  may  be  given  instinctively  to  recognize  and 
love  the  highest,  but,  charitable  as  we  may  be,  we  are  a 
little  inclined  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who  boasts 
that  he  has  loved  the  later  works  of  Turner  from  his  boy- 
hood, the  more  so  when  the  same  man  finds  nothing  to 
cherish  in  the  paintings  of  Monet  and  Brabazon,  whose 
art  is  the  logical  and  intelligent  development  of  that  of 
Turner.  All  the  honest  critics  and  painters  it  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  meet  have  willingly  confessed  that 
with  the  study  of  art  their  ideals  have  changed,  how  now 
they  revere  what  once  they  could  not  understand,  now  are 
appalled  by  the  crudities  and  imperfections  of  pictures 
they  once  esteemed.  The  truth  is  that  with  most  of  us 
a  right  appreciation  of  the  highest,  whether  in  art,  letters, 
music,  or  any  other  sphere  of  human  activity,  is  an 
acquired  taste ;  and  1  wish  squabbling  politicians  and 
sectarians  could  sink  their  differences  in  agreeing  that  the 
formation  of  this  taste,  the  inculcation  of  a  desire  to  know 
and  a  means  to  distinguish  the  highest,  is  the  essential 
aim  of  education. 

Having  thus  tacitly  confessed  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  a  critic  to  conduct  his  education  in  public — a  conclusion 
to  which   I  am   sure   every  learned   student   of  the   old 
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masters  will  give  his  hearty  assent — I  may  be  acquitted 
of  attempting  to  number  myself  among  the  rare  few  by 
declaring  this  early  love  for  Boudin.  There  are  painters — - 
one  might  cite  Botticelli  as  an  example — whose  works  are 
irresistibly  attractive  at  first  sight,  however  slight  be  the 
spectator's  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  painting, 
and  remain  attractive — though  often  for  other  reasons — 
after  he  has  spent  years  in  the  study  of  art.  There  is 
a  simplicity  in  the  art  of  Boudin  which  places  him,  for  a 
person  not  too  greedy  after  inessential  details,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  in  this  category,  just  as  Corot  may  now  be 
placed  there,  though,  like  Boudin,  he  was  not  understood 
by  his  own  immediate  contemporaries. 

But  the  question  remains  unanswered.  An  inscription 
on  the  frame  of  my  picture  told  me  that  the  painter's 
name  was  Boudin,  and  some  attendant  I  interrogated 
could  tell  me  little  more,  save  that  he  was  a  French 
painter  who  had  died  recently.*  I  remember  there  was 
in  the  same  gallery  a  beach-scene  by  Monet,  and  it  strikes 
me  now  as  curious  that  even  then  I  had  heard  of  Monet, 
though  not  of  Boudin.  But  my  ignorance  appeared  to 
be  shared  by  a  number  of  my  friends,  and  I  put  the 
question  for  many  weeks  to  art  students  before  I  was 
answered  and  overwhelmed. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing, 
that  you  have  not  heard  of  Boudin  ?  "  indignantly  cried 
my  informant,  fresh  from  student  days  in  Paris.  Then 
I  learnt  rather  disconnectedly  that  he  was  the  master  and 
forerunner  of  Monet,  that  he  had  been  "taken  up"  as  a 

*   Boudin  died  in  1898. 
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boy  and  initiated  into  painting  by  the  Barbizon  brother- 
hood, that  he  had  lived  a  life  of  storm  and  stress  at 
Havre,  that  he  was  so  poor  that  one  winter  he  had  to 
burn  his  furniture  for  fuel  and  was  compelled  to  refuse  a 
commission  for  lack  of  decent  clothing  in  which  to  visit 
his  patron.  Other  strange  and  terrible  things  were  told 
me,  some  true,  some  more  fabulous,  for  M.  Gustave  Cahen's 
life  of  the  painter  had  not  then  appeared,  and  it  was  long 
before  any  printed  account  of  him  came  to  my  knowledge. 
To  tell  the  life  story  of  Boudin  is  to  relate  the  art 
history  of  Havre,  for  he  was  the  port's  first  native  master, 
and  round  him  as  centre  its  artistic  circle  revolves. 
Historians  of  art,  who  weary  not  of  labouring  to  explain 
the  inexplicable,  have  found  much  food  for  critical 
analysis  in  the  frequent  association  of  art  and  argosies, 
and  the  assertion  that  where  a  great  port  has  been  or  is, 
there  a  school  of  painting  has  flourished  or  will  arise, 
is  less  rash  than  many  a  hypothesis.  Whether  or  no 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens  led  to  her  hegemony  in 
art,  maritime  intercourse  with  other  nations  undoubtedly 
affected  the  art  of  Venice,  Amsterdam,  and  Antwerp. 
In  our  own  country  the  eastern  counties  open  to  the 
influence  of  the  Netherlands  produced  the  Norwich 
School,  and  more  recently  art  and  argosies  have  been 
associated  by  the  rise  of  schools  of  painting  at  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  In  France  the  analogy  is  less  obvious, 
for  Paris,  if  a  centre  of  commerce,  is  not  strictly  a  port ; 
its  logical  and  actual  port  is  Havre,  and  there,  as  we 
might  expect,  traces  can  be  found  of  what  amounts  to  a 
school  of  painters. 

c 
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Though  their  history  as  art  centres  has  yet  to  be 
written,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  two  French  pro- 
vincial towns  richer  in  artistic  associations  than  Havre 
and  Honfleur,  the  twin  ports  which,  like  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  face  each  other  across  the  estuary  of  a  great 
river.  Holy  ground  is  this  to  the  picture  pilgrim.  Down 
these  streets  of  Havre  tramped  Jean  Francois  Millet  and 
his  wife,  searching  for  work  like  the  unemployed  of 
England.  Here  did  Troyon  battle  with  fortune,  selling 
for  twenty  shillings  works  which  now  bring  thousands 
in  the  sale-room.  Hither  in  more  prosperous  days  Millet, 
Troyon,  and  their  comrades  returned  for  their  seaside 
outing,  and  in  summer  the  coast  from  Honfleur  to 
Deauville  was  dotted  with  a  swarm  of  easels.  An  artist 
still  living  at  Honfleur  can  remember  as  a  boy  counting 
sixty  painters  sketching  on  the  same  day  in  its  environs, 
and  among  these  sixty  were  all  the  chiefs  of  Barbizon  ; 
Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Troyon,  Jacques, 
Dupre,  Diaz,  as  well  as  Courbet,  Couture,  Lepine, 
Jongkind,  Boudin,  Harpignies,  Isabey,  and  other  great 
men. 

Isabey,  whose  romantic  rendering  of  Honfleur  is 
familiar  to  us  through  the  mezzotint  of  Lucas,  was  the 
first  artist  to  make  this  coast  his  headquarters,  and  so 
far  as  the  records  show  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  father 
of  the  Havre  school,  but  its  distinctive  character  was  due 
still  more  to  his  pupil  Johann  Barthold  Jongkind,  a 
master  whose  important  place  in  the  history  of  modern 
painting  has  not  yet  been  adequately  recognized.  The 
neglect   he   has    suffered    may   possibly   be    due   to   his 
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apparent  loss  of  nationality,  for,  born  in  Holland  in  1819, 
Jongkind  came  to  France  at  an  early  age  and,  entering 
the  studio  of  Isabey,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  his  adopted  country.     As  a  foreign-born  artist  France 
has  been  reluctant  to  claim  him  for  her  own,  while  as 
an  absentee  artist    Holland  seems   disinclined   to   glory 
in  him  as  a  worthy  son.     Even   Havre,  where  he  lived 
for    so    many   years,    has    done    little    to  perpetuate   his 
memory,  and  in  the  municipal  museum  he  is  represented 
by  a  single  picture,  small  in  scale  but  big  in  treatment, 
a  moving  rendering  of  a  grey  dawn.     Critics  and  col- 
lectors, however,  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  call  of 
Jongkind,  who  is  one  of  the  two  strongest  links  between 
the   Romanticists   and    the   Impressionists,   and   has  the 
best  claim  to  be  considered  the  inventor  of  la  peinture 
grise.      We    should    not    forget,    however,    that    Isabey 
himself  experimented  in  this  style,  as  two  delightful  little 
symphonies  in  grey  in  the  Thorny  Thierry  collection  at 
the  Louvre  testify.     Nevertheless,  one  hesitates  to  regard 
him  as  the  originator,  it  being  more  probable  that  this 
excursion  from  his  more  brilliant  hues  was  a  tribute  to 
the  influence  of  his  pupil.     Pupils  of  great  gifts    have 
before  now  influenced   their   masters.     How   far  Isabey 
acted  on  Jongkind,  and  Jongkind  reacted  on  Isabey,  is 
a  question  which  may  be   left  to  future  Morellis  ;  what 
is    of    more    immediate    importance    is    that    Jongkind's 
influence  was  paramount  in  the  formation  of  the  art  of 
Boudin. 

On  July  12,  1824,  Eugene  Boudin  was  born  in  the 
Rue  Bourdet,  Honfleur,  his  father   being   at   that   time 
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the  pilot  on  board  one  of  the  packet-boats  which  daily 
link   that    port    to   Havre.     Long  before  he  reached  his 
'teens  young  Eugene  was  familiar  with  the  element  he 
worshipped  throughout  his  life,  and   it  is  recorded  that 
once,  at  least,  the  ship  on  which  he  served  as  cabin-boy 
touched  at  an   English  port.     Mention   is  also  made  by 
M.  Cahen  of  a  voyage  to  the  Antilles,  but  extended  travel 
never  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  Boudin,  who 
could  find  all  the  beauty  his   heart  yearned  for  in  and 
around    his    birthplace.     When    his    father    retired    from 
seamanship  and  set  himself  up  as  stationer  and  frame- 
maker   at    Havre,    Eugene   was    content   to   become   an 
assistant  in  the  shop,  and  to  devote  his  spare  moments 
to  the  practice  of  that  art  to  which  already  he  felt  strongly 
drawn.    To  this  shop  one  day  came  Troyon  and  Daubigny 
with  canvases  to  be  framed,  and  some  drawings  happen- 
ing to  lie  loose  on  the  counter,  they  turned  them  over 
as  artists  will  do,  and  forthwith  began  to  wax  enthusiastic. 
Can  you  not  imagine  the  scene? 

"  Ton  my  word,"  says  one  of  the  great  men,  "  these 
sketches  are  uncommonly  clever.  Just  look  at  that. 
Isn't  it  good,  eh?  I  say,"  turning  to  the  shopman,  "  who 
are  these  by  ?  " 

The  patron,  proud  and  confused,  explains  that  they 
are  the  work  of  the  young  Eugene,  who  is  led  forth, 
blushing,  to  receive  these  august  congratulations.  Easily, 
you  may  be  sure,  he  is  persuaded  that  his  business  in 
life  is  to  paint  pictures  and  not  to  frame  them,  and 
happily  his  good  father  is  not  slow  in  coming  to  the  same 
opinion.     Back   to   their  comrades  go  the  great-hearted 
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painters.  "I  say,  you  fellows,  such  a  find,"  they  cry; 
"a  genius,  by  Jove.  Look  at  these;  look  at  this.  You 
must  know  him,  Pere  Corot ;  you'll  like  him  awfully, 
Millet,  moil  brave.  Quite  a  youngster,  and  an  uncom- 
monly good  little  fellow." 

Thus  in  my  fancy  they  talked,  and  so  in  fact  it 
happened  that  young  Boudin  became  the  protdge  not  of 
one  painter  but  of  a  group  of  painters.  From  each  he 
learnt  something,  from  each  he  met  with  kindness ; 
to  each  he  must  have  given  his  respect  and  his  affection. 
Millet  in  particular  was  interested  in  him ;  Couture, 
Isabey,  and  Troyon  no  less  ;  and  eventually  the  elders, 
themselves  struggling  with  poverty,  pestered  the  Town 
Council  of  Havre  till  it  granted  their  young  friend  a 
three  years'  pension,  enabling  him  to  go  to  Paris  and 
study  his  art. 

What  profit  Boudin  derived  from  his  studies  in  Paris 
is  very  difficult  to  trace.  Perhaps  the  "schools"  made 
him  a  better  draughtsman,  but  they  also  threatened  to 
stifle  his  genius.  The  bustle  of  a  great  town  had  little 
attraction  for  this  breather  of  salt  air,  and  maybe  the  con- 
fusion it  produced  in  his  mind  reacted  on  his  art.  Tem- 
porarily led  astray  by  false  ideals,  he  forsook  the  path  he 
was  born  to  tread  and,  attempting  portraiture,  he  failed. 
With  "important"  subject  pictures  he  was  still  less  suc- 
cessful, and  he  found  no  true  inspiration  till,  like  Millet, 
he  shook  the  dust  of  Paris  from  his  shoes  and  returned  to 
his  own  country.  The  burgesses  of  Havre  received  back 
their  pensioner,  who  so  far  had  done  them  little  credit ; 
but  even  yet  they  did  not  despair,  and  with  a  generous 
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encouragement  of  native  talent  —  which  our  English 
boroughs  might  well  emulate  —  they  purchased,  in  1858, 
the  stiff,  unsatisfactory  "  Pardon  de  Saint  Anne  de  Palude, 
Finisterre,"  which  the  painter  in  after  years  justly  con- 
demned. It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  innumerable 
isolated  figures  in  this  awkward  rendering  of  a  religious 
ceremony  with  the  real  crowds  so  happily  suggested  in 
the  painter's  later  beach-scenes.  With  this  purchase  the 
municipality  bade  farewell  to  Boudin,  but  we  cannot 
condemn  it  for  not  doing  more.  What  English  town  would 
have  done  so  much  ?  At  all  events  the  townsman  was 
given  his  start,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  he  was 
then  left  to  struggle.  For  some  years  after  this  Boudin's 
chief  source  of  income  wras  as  an  assistant  to  Troyon,  for 
Avhom  he  painted  backgrounds,  skies,  and  sometimes  more 
than  these.  But  notwithstanding  his  intimacy  with  the 
cattle-painter,  this  last  did  not  seriously  influence  his  art ; 
and  even  when  he  painted  cows  from  nature,  his  sketches 
prove  that  he  did  not  paint  them  in  the  style  of  Troyon, 
but  in  a  less  conventional  and  far  truer  manner,  fore- 
shadowing the  cattle-pictures  William  Maris  and  the 
Dutchmen  were  subsequently  to  paint.  From  Daubigny, 
I  fancy,  Boudin  learnt  more  than  he  himself  realized  ;  but 
his  great  gods  were  Corot  and  Jongkind.  "  Apres  Corot, 
c'est  Jongkind  qui  est  le  grand  maitre,"  said  he ;  and  he 
affirmed  this  creed  in  all  his  later  works,  though  in  most 
of  them  his  admiration  of  the  latter  artist  is  the  more 
openly  expressed. 

Happily  we  now  possess,  in  "The  Port  of  Trouville," 
at    the    National    Gallery,    a    characteristic   example    of 
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Boudin's  art ;  but  to  learn  the  full  range  of  the  painter,  it 
is  necessary  to  view  the  collections  at  Honfleur  and  Le 
Havre.  During  his  lifetime  Havre  had  little  to  show  for 
the  pension  it  gave  to  Boudin  ;  but  after  the  painter's 
death,  his  elder  brother,  M.  Louis  Boudin,  a  veteran  of 
letters,  still  alive  at  Ignauval,  presented  to  the  municipal 
museum  the  magnificent  gift  of  some  two  hundred  oil 
sketches  and  studies,  now  the  chief  artistic  treasure  of  the 
port.  To  Honfleur  also  was  presented  a  collection  of 
paintings,  pastels,  and  drawings,  and  the  desire  to  see 
and  study  these  was  the  particular  reason  which,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  had  for  wishing  to  visit 
Havre. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Paris,  on  the  Grand  Quay 
facing  the  outer  harbour,  stands  the  Havre  Museum,  "  open 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,"  and  presenting 
myself  there  the  first  Sunday  after  my  arrival,  I  at  once 
found  myself,  as  usual,  in  conflict  with  the  authorities.  I 
had  asked  in  the  hall  for  a  catalogue,  and  on  being  handed 
one  discovered  that  it  was  dated  1887.  I  flipped  it  through, 
and  found,  of  course,  that  none  of  the  Boudins  were  entered. 
"Have  you  no  other  catalogue?"  I  asked  the  official — 
"no  supplement?"  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
politely  informed  me  there  was  no  other,  persuasively 
adding,  "  It  may  be  a  little  out  of  date,  but  it  is  very 
cheap.  It  used  to  cost  a  franc  and  a  half,  but  now  I  can 
sell  it  you  for  fifty  centimes."  It  was  useless  to  censure 
the  stupidity  of  the  official,  in  face  of  the  greater  stupidity 
of  the  higher  authorities,  and  I  merely  breathed  a  prayer 
that  these  might  be  granted  sufficient  sense  to  realize  the 
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importance  of  cataloguing  properly  the  Boudin  collection 
while  they  can  still  have  the  irreplaceable  assistance  of 
intimate  friends  of  the  artist. 

The  main  Boudin  collection  is  housed  on  two  walls 
and  three  screens  in  a  ground-floor  gallery  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  hall,  whither  I  was  ushered  by  a  too  atten- 
tive policeman.  Of  course  he  hurried  me  past  all  the 
sketches  till  we  reached  the  unfortunate  "  Pardon  de 
Saint  Anne,"  and  fatuously  waving  a  hand  towards 
the  dull-brown  canvas,  he  ejaculated  with  satisfaction, 
"  Boudin." 

"  Ah  yes,  an  early  work,"  I  sighed,  not  wishing  to 
hurt  his  feelings. 

"Ah,  but  no,"  said  he,  "it  was  painted  in  1888." 

I  was  staggered  for  a  moment,  thinking  it  was  not  the 
picture  of  which  I  had  already  heard  ;  but  then  looking  at 
it  more  carefully,  I  found  I  was  right  after  all,  and  per- 
ceived the  right  date — 1858 — scribbled  in  pencil  on  the 
frame. 

Triumphantly  I  pointed  this  out  to  my  policeman,  but 
with  the  supreme  self-confidence  of  his  kind  he  refused  to 
be  corrected.  "That  signifies  nothing,"  he  replied  con- 
tentedly. "  Boudin  was  certainly  agd  when  he  painted  it. 
The  real  date  is  in  that  lower  corner,  but  it  is  too  dark  for 
you  to  see  it.     There  it  is — 1888." 

Then  I  gave  him  up,  and  bribed  him  to  let  me  be  in 
peace.  He  went  away,  and  during  that  sunny  afternoon 
I  had  the  gallery  to  myself  with  few  interruptions.  Two 
American  ladies  brushed  past  the  chair  on  which  I  was 
sitting,  and  hurriedly  glancing  at  the  screen  I  was  facing, 
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loudly  exclaimed,  "  My  !  what  daubs.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  bad  in  my  life.  I  wonder  they  dare  to  hang  such 
things  up."  Alas  !  poor  women  ;  yearning  for  culture, 
they  had  reached  the  stage  at  which  dirt  is  identified  with 
greatness ;  and  I  was  sadly  entertained  to  hear  one  of 
them  cry,  on  reaching  the  unfortunate  "  Pardon  "  picture, 
"  Now,  that's  better."  Of  course  their  trouble  was  that 
they  did  not  know  Boudin  as  a  name.  Admiration  and 
enthusiasm  would  doubtless  have  been  forthcoming  had 
they  been  told  that  Constable  was  the  painter  of  the  little 
sketch  of  trees  and  farm  buildings  on  the  last  screen.  But 
without  such  a  clue,  its  rich  dark  greens,  luminous  sky, 
and  envelope  of  atmosphere  had  for  them  no  message.  If 
they  had  been  labelled  Turners,  what  raptures  would  these 
rolling  seas  and  rushing  clouds  have  provoked.  But  they 
were  only  Boudins,  and  therefore  spared  the  last  insult  of 
blind  homage  and  hypocritical  adulation. 

The  landscapes,  the  cattle-pieces,  the  figure-studies, 
the  square-rigged  shipping  he  loved  so  well  and  drew  so 
marvellously — all  these  testify  to  the  variousness  of  the 
painter ;  but  before  all  and  above  all,  it  is  the  skies  of 
Boudin  that  linger  in  the  memory.  Well  did  he  deserve 
the  title  Corot  gave  him,  "  le  roi  des  dels,"  the  tribute  of 
Courbet,  "  II  n:y  a  que  vous  qui  connaissez  le  ciel."  For 
here  are  not  only  the  pearly  grey  skies  and  fleecy  clouds 
floating  in  the  azure  which  we  see  occasionally  in  Bond 
Street  galleries,  here  he  advances  beyond  la peintiire  grise, 
and,  rivalling  Turner,  seizes  and  records  the  flaming 
splendours  of  the  setting  sun. 

It  was  to  see  more  of  these  sky  studies — a  group  of 
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pastels  whose  fame  had  reached  me — that  a  few  days  later 
I  rose  betimes  and  caught  the  eight-o'clock  boat  from 
Havre  to  Honfleur.  The  art  treasures  of  this  old-world 
port  are  housed  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville— a  solid  but  unpre- 
tentious stone  building  on  the  further  side  of  the  quay, 
alongside  which  the  steamer  stops.  Thither  on  disem- 
barking I  turned  my  steps,  making  but  a  short  detour  for 
a  passing  look  at  the  bustling  market-place  and  its  famous 
church  of  St.  Catherine,  whose  wooden  spire  continually 
arrests  and  fascinates  the  passing  sketcher. 

Seeking  admission  to  the  picture  gallery,  the  concierge 
reluctantly,  as  I  thought,  ushered  me  into  a  council 
chamber  on  the  first  floor.  Here  were  pictures,  it  was 
true,  and  a  few  by  Boudin,  but  they  were  not  the  pictures 
I  had  come  to  see.  By  persistent  questioning,  I  gathered 
that  the  Boudin  collection  was  in  the  main  gallery,  that 
this  was  upstairs,  and  "  shut,"  it  being  only  open  to  the 
public  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays.  1  was  the  less  dis- 
mayed by  this  announcement,  in  that  regulations  of  this 
kind  are  usually  evaded  without  great  difficulty,  the  custo- 
dians being  amenable  to  persuasion,  and  perhaps  a  shade 
too  unconcernedly  I  suggested  that  an  exception  might  be 
made  in  my  favour.  My  man,  however,  proved  incor- 
ruptible, and  finding  him  inaccessible  to  kindness,  I  grew 
desperate  and  subjected  him  to  a  searching  cross-examin- 
ation. From  whom  did  he  receive  orders  to  deny  strangers 
admission  on  other  days  ?  Who  was  in  authority  over 
the  gallery  ?  From  whom  could  permission  to  view  it  be 
obtained  ?  At  length  I  elicited  the  fact  that  Monsieur 
Leon  Leclerc  was  able  to  grant  the  permission  I  desired, 
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and  that  this  gentleman  lived  in  a  house  near  the  Eglise 
S.  Leonard. 

With  this  information  I  set  off,  on  a  broiling  morning, 
to  climb  my  way  towards  the  address  indicated,  and, 
assisted  by  sundry  small  children,  I  eventually  arrived  at 
the  house  in  question,  delightfully  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  It  was  an  old  farm-house  dating  from 
the  grand  monar que,  I  learnt  subsequently,  with  a  walled- 
in  garden  and  high  iron  gates,  such  as  Mr.  Marcus  Stone 
inveigles  into  his  amorous  linoleographs.  Through  those 
gates  I  was  not  yet  to  pass,  however,  for  in  answer  to  the 
bell  I  had  set  ringing,  a  trim  maid-servant  informed  me 
that  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  out,  and  would  not  return  till 
half-past  one.  I  left  a  card,  saying  I  would  return  at 
that  hour,  and  meltingly  descended  to  the  town  once 
more. 

Evidently  my  visit  to  the  Boudins  must  be  post- 
poned till  the  afternoon.  What  should  I  do  till  then  ? 
I  remembered  hearing  of  the  Cote  de  Grace,  a  high 
plateau  to  the  west  of  the  harbour  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent panorama  of  the  Seine  estuary.  It  was  a  climb 
hot  and  steep  for  a  pilgrim  already  a  little  weary,  but  the 
view  of  spacious  beauty  repaid  me  handsomely,  and  I 
sank  very  happily  into  a  shaded  chair  of  the  outdoor 
restaurant  which  crowns  the  summit.  It  was  a  fair  place 
in  which  to  dream  on  summer  days.  Beneath  me,  through 
an  abyss  of  foliage  sparkling  with  prismatic  sunlight,  I 
caught  glimpses  of  a  white  ribbon  of  road  skirting  the 
coast  from  Honfleur  to  Trouville.  Over  the  trees  the 
channel     opened    before    me,     narrowing    to   the   right, 
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where  it  struck  Le  Havre,  into  the  Seine,  which  I  could 
follow  past  Harfleur  almost  as  far  as  Tancarville. 
Historic  names  these,  evoking  in  the  haze  visions  of  that 
fleet  majestical, 

"  a  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing," 

which  our  fifth  Henry  brought  to  Harfleur. 

For  my  part,  I  have  ever  thought  that  a  sailless  sea  is 
an  abler  prompter  to  the  historic  imagination  than  any 
ruined  relics  of  a  vanished  civilization.  Man  dates  the 
land,  but  sea  and  sky  belong  to  all  time,  and  we  can 
people  the  waters  at  our  will  with  the  pageant  of  the  past, 
the  present,  or  the  future.  By  how  many  ships  on  how 
many  errands  has  this  estuary  of  the  Seine  been  sailed ! 
On  what  rude  coracles  did  the  first  dwellers  on  these 
shores  dare  the  sea  before  the  coming  of  Phoenician 
traders?  I  imagine  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
relate  these  shores  with  the  great  world  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, though  of  this  we  have  no  proof.  It  is  certain 
they  saw  the  galleys  of  the  conquerors  and  heirs  of  Carth- 
age, for  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  French  savant 
proved  by  exploration  that  Harfleur  was  identical  with 
the  Roman  Caracotinwu,  mentioned  in  that  wonderful 
register  of  the  road  stations  and  distances  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire  known  as  the  "  Antonini  Itinerarium." 
That  Julius  Ca?sar  ever  visited  Caracotinum  there  unfor- 
tunately exists  no  proof,  but  he  probably  knew  of  the 
place,  for  the  "  Itinerarium,"  mysteriously  associated  with 
the  Antonines,  was  based  on  a  survey  initiated  by  Caesar 
and  carried  on  by  Augustus. 
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The   next   actors    on    this   maritime   stage,   when  the 
Roman  Empire  crumbled  into  decay,  were  the  long-ships 
of  the  Norsemen,  who  opened  up  the  Seine  for  their  com- 
patriot Rollo  to  come  and   possess  the  land.     The  very 
chapel  on  the  hill  of  Honfleur,   Notre  Dame  de  Grace, 
with  its  pious  offerings  of  models  and  pictures  in  Lourdes- 
like    profusion,   though    rebuilt    in    1606,   was    originally 
founded  in  1034  by  Robert  the  Magnificent.     When  the 
Normans  migrated  across  the  Channel  to  enrich  the  Saxon 
with    the   Viking    strain,    the    Seine    estuary    increased 
mightily     in     political    importance.       Before    and    after 
Henry  V.   English  ships  and    English   sailors  gave   the 
French  good  cause  to  hate  their  neighbours.     For  ten 
years  (1430-40)  Honfleur  itself  was  occupied  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  five  years  later  Harfleur,  from  which  they  had  been 
expelled  five  years  earlier,  was   recaptured,  and  held  for 
four  years.     Nor  was  the  land  entirely  free  from  British 
occupation    when    Harfleur    fell    into    insignificance    and 
Havre  rose  to   power.     Less    than   fifty  years   after  the 
building  of  its  harbour  had  been  begun  by  Francois  I., 
Havre,  in  1562,  was  handed  over  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  leader  of  the  Huguenots.     For  a  year 
the  English,   under  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  held  the 
port,  and  then  were  expelled  by  the  French,  urged  on  in 
person    by   Charles    IX.    and    his    mother,   Catherine   de 
Medici.      Even   then    Havre   had    not  seen   the   last  of 
hostile  British  fleets,  for  it  was  repeatedly  besieged  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  three  times  bombarded  in  the 
ensuing  hundred  years.     Nor  was  the  harbour  of  Hon- 
fleur altogether   idle  during  these  years,  thanks  to  her 
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famous  sea-captain,  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  explored  Acadie 
and  Canada,  and  in  1608  founded  Quebec. 

Of  this  Honfleur  worthy  I  was  reminded  by  Monsieur 
Leclerc,  who  also  informed  me  that  since  1899  Honfleur, 
through  its  antiquarian  society,  Societe"  du  Vieux  Hon- 
fleur— of  which  my  host  is  a  prominent  member — has 
re-entered  into  intimate  relations  with  Canada.  I  thank 
that  concierge  now  for  the  obstinacy  which  led  me  to 
become  acquainted  with  so  charming  and  courteous  a 
gentleman,  but  Monsieur  Leclerc  was  terribly  angry 
with  him,  "for,"  said  he,  "orders  have  been  given  expressly 
that  visitors  are  to  be  admitted  every  day  during  the 
summer."  And  therefore  I  relate  this  incident  for  the 
benefit  of  succeeding  pilgrims,  who  should  take  no  refusal 
and  at  the  first  difficulty  brandish  the  name  of  Monsieur 
Leclerc,  a  potent  talisman. 

Armed  with  a  card  on  which  my  friend  had  scribbled 
a  few  indignant,  imperious  words  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pose, I  returned  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  met  with  a 
very  different  reception.  With  bows  and  smiles  and  all 
becoming  reverence,  the  entire  building  was,  figuratively, 
placed  at  my  disposal.  The  key  of  the  treasure  chamber 
was  abandoned  to  my  keeping,  and  children  hushed  to 
whispers  lest  my  reveries  be  disturbed.  So  I  entered  the 
main  galleries  upstairs,  which  I  cannot  hope  to  describe. 
Among  the  oil  pictures  by  Boudin  I  discovered  a  reduced 
copy  of  the  "  Embarquement  pour  Cythere,"  attesting  my 
hero's  love  for  Watteau  ;  a  portrait  of  Mdlle.  Boudin,  not 
unlike  an  early  Corot ;   "  Chevaux  dans  la  Campagne,"  a 
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grey  horse  and  a  white  with  its  rider  in  a  landscape,  the 
rounded  flanks  of  the  animals  as  exquisitely  modelled  as 
a  Degas,  and  the  whole  painting,  low  in  tone,  of  a  beauti- 
ful quality ;  and  a  study  of  a  horse,  apparently  a  later 
work,  with  the  glossy  brown  coat  vivaciously  rendered 
with  live  impressionist  splashes. 

But  in  the  two  side  galleries  are  the  greatest  riches  : 
two  finely  modelled  life-sized  heads  in  chalk,  dozens  and 
dozens  of  pencil  studies  and  watercolour  notes,  careful 
studies  of  trees,  snapshots  of  groups  on  the  quays,  studies 
of  sheep,  of  figures — figures  drawn  with  a  rugged,  expressive 
line  akin  to  Millet's,  and  all  displaying  a  fine  sense  of 
form  and  action.  And  then,  in  addition  to  all  these,  here 
are  the  pearls  of  pearls,  the  pastels,  some  of  street  and 
rustic  scenes,  but  most  marine  or  cloud  studies,  these 
last  the  most  glorious,  and  forming  in  their  swift  notation 
of  transitory  atmospheric  splendour  a  link  between  Turner 
and  Monet.  To  convey  in  words  the  beauty  of  these 
glowing  skies  requires  the  pen  of  a  poet,  and  since  a  poet 
has  yielded  them  his  tribute,  let  me  follow  the  example  of 
that  sincere  lover  of  Boudin,  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore,* 
and  here  repeat  the  words  of  Baudelaire:  "Tenebres 
chaotiques,  immensites  vertes  et  roses  .  .  .  ces  fournaises 
beantes,  ces  firmaments  de  satin  noir  011  violet  .  .  .  ces 
horizons  en  deuil,  ou  ruisselant  de  metal  fondu  ;  toutes 
ces  profondeurs,  toutes  ces  splendeurs,  me  monterent  au 
cerveau." 

Downstairs,  in  the  room  to  which  I  had  been  admit- 
ted in  the  morning,  are  some  Boudins  which  must  not  go 

*  Frederick  Wedmore,  "  Whistler  and  Others."     1906. 
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unchronicled,  since  they  help  to  emphasize  the  variety  and 
versatility  of  the  painter.  Rather  badly  skied  are  some 
moderately  early  still-life  pictures,  dead  game  sombrely 
painted  in  a  manner  more  Dutch  than  French.  Better 
hung  are  a  number  of  beach-scenes  ;  a  group,  "  Collation 
en  Famille,"  of  ladies  and  children  picnicking  in  a  field, 
very  green  and  cool,  but  full  of  light,  and  in  general 
aspect  more  like  an  uncommonly  good  Roelofs  than  the 
work  of  any  other  Barbizon  painter  ;  "  Filette,"  a  deli- 
cious little  full-length  sketch  of  a  girl  of  sixteen,  an 
unconscious  forecast  of  Whistler,  who  learnt  more  from 
Boudin  than  has  yet  been  declared  ;  and  some  portraits, 
including  a  gem,  like  an  early  Monticelli,  of  Mdme. 
Pegrus  in  her  garden,  P^grus  being  a  friend  of  Boudin, 
and  himself  a  painter  of  charming  little  Boudinesque 
beach-scenes. 

Beyond  the  Boudins  the  Hotel  de  Ville  contains  few 
pictures  of  any  importance,  but  the  sketch  of  "  Boudin 
Painting  Cattle,"  by  Michel  Levy,  has  its  special  interest, 
and  an  etched  portrait  of  the  painter  downstairs  gives  a 
still  better  idea  of  his  skipper-like  appearance.  "  A  Quay 
at  Honfleur,"  by  Monsieur  Leon  Leclerc,  is  prominent 
among  the  few  more  modern  works,  but  latter-day  paint- 
ing is  more  extensively  represented  at  Havre,  whose 
museum,  in  addition  to  its  Boudins,  can  boast  of  a 
Pointelin,  two  Pissarros,  and  examples  of  such  younger 
impressionists  as  Maufra,  Moret,  D'Espagnat  and 
Gagliardini. 

Of  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  France 
a  suggestive  reminder  is  the  Church  of  St.  Etienne,  now 
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turned  into  a  museum  of  antiquities,  and  foreshadowing, 
perhaps,  the  use  to  which  posterity  will  put  many  other 
edifices  now  devoted  to  religious  ceremonies.  Being  a 
rather  badly  lighted  old  church,  it  does  not  make  a  very 
satisfactory  museum,  and  its  contents  are  chiefly  of  interest 
to  the  archaeologist.  The  prints  of  Honfleur  in  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  have  a  wider 


appeal,  as  also  should  have  the  portraits  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain,  whose  fame  is  elsewhere  recorded  by  a  tablet 
on  the  old  Lieutenance  by  the  harbour. 

Contrary  to  mathematical  law,  but  in  accordance  with 
a  frequent  experience  in  works  of  art,  the  part  of  this 
museum  is  greater  than  the  whole,  which  is  a  way  of 
saying  that  the  Church-Museum  is  of  far  less  interest 
than  its  annexe,  a  fifteenth-century  timber  house,  entitled 
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the  Mai  son  du  Vieux  Hoiiflcnr,  wonderfully  preserved, 
and  carefully  furnished  with  objects  of  the  period,  and 
very  natural  dummy  figures  appropriately  costumed,  so 
that  entering  from  the  street  one  leaves  five  centuries 
behind,  and  pays  a  call  on  the  fifteenth  century.  Two 
rooms  show  the  parlour  and  bedrooms  of  a  fisherman, 
two  others  represent  the  apartments  of  a  well-to-do  bour- 
geois, while  the  ground-floor  is  a  grocer's  store  of  the 
period,  with  counter  and  all  accessories  to  date.  In  the 
windows  of  this  store  hang  some  bright  yellow  ribbons, 
also  attributed  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  good  lady 
who  looks  after  the  place  told  me  although  these  ribbons 
had  now  been  exposed  to  the  bright  sunshine  of  six 
summers,  their  brilliance,  as  I  might  see,  was  wholly 
unfaded.  "  Fast  colours,"  said  I.  "Ah,  they  don't  make 
ribbons  with  colours  to  last  like  that  nowadays,"  she 
sighed  ;  and  we  had  an  improving  little  chat  on  our  pro- 
gressive age,  which  thinks  speed  an  advance  on  thorough- 
ness, cheapness  preferable  to  durability. 
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CHAPTER    III 


A    NIGHT   AND    A    MORNING 

EVEN  weather  experts  agree  that  the  heat  of 
August,  1906,  was  phenomenal,  and  I  had  not 
bumped  very  far  over  the  cobbled  streets  of 
Havre  before  I  had  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  bringing  our  cycles.  My  route  for  Harfleur,  I  had 
been  told,  was  by  the  Rue  de  Normandie,  an  endless 
street,  continually  rising,  with  a  surface  attractively  pre- 
pared with  patches  of  gravel  and  loose  stones  over  a 
cobble-bed  decorated  with  tram-lines.  I  toiled  up  this 
ddbris  for  about  two  miles,  when  suddenly  I  heard  behind 
me  a  terrific  report.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  shooting 
affray,  or  at  least  a  motor-car,  but,  on  dismounting,  I 
discovered  that  the  aggressor  was  my  own  machine. 
About  three  inches  of  outer  cover  had  been  blown  away 
from  my  back  wheel.  I  was  sorrier  than  ever  I  had 
brought  that  bicycle,  and  my  sorrow  increased  as,  turning 
back,  I  walked  and  walked  without  finding  a  trace  of  a 
repair  shop.     By  the  time  I  had  passed  my  starting-point 
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and  regained  the  Rue  de  Paris  without  achieving  my 
quest,  I  felt  ready  to  ask  a  policeman  for  assistance,  and 
spying  at  a  corner  a  dismounted  cyclist  chatting  with  two 
companions,  I  made  known  to  him  my  difficulty. 

As  luck  would  have  it — good,  I  thought,  at  the  time; 
but  of  this  I  was  afterwards  to  have  doubts — one  of  his 
companions  was  an  assistant  in  a  gutta-percha  store 
across  the  way,  and  I  ingenuously  gave  myself  and  cycle 
into  his  keeping.  The  store  appeared  to  do  more  busi- 
ness with  mackintoshes  than  with  tyres ;  but,  though  none 
were  visible  in  the  windows  or  within,  I  was  informed 
they  had  the  best  outer  covers  of  France  in  stock,  and 
one  of  these,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  say  four  or 
five,  should  be  fixed  to  my  back  wheel  for  a  paltry  fifteen 
francs.  The  inner  tube  should  also  be  repaired  at  the 
nominal  rate  of  one  franc  per  puncture.  It  seemed  enough, 
and  my  annoyance  was  the  greater  in  that  before  I  left 
England  the  machine  had  supposedly  been  thoroughly 
overhauled,  re-inner-tubed,  and  outer-patched  by  a  rascally 
repairer  to  whom,  for  fear  of  libel,  I  will  not  give  the 
publicity  of  a  bad  advertisement. 

That  day  I  went  to  Harrleur  unheroically  by  tram, 
and  perhaps  I  was  not  in  a  right  mood  to  appreciate  its 
beauties.  Its  curious  admixture  of  picturesque  decay 
and  jerry-built  progress,  its  half-hearted  endeavour  to  be 
a  pleasure  resort  in  spite  of  grimy  bleaching-works  and 
odoriferous  chemical  factories,  reminded  me  of  Portslade 
and  Shoreham.  The  sea  forsook  Harfleur  long  ago,  and 
now  it  is  hardly  on  the  Seine,  only  on  a  backwater  up 
which  crawl  pathetic  pleasure-boats  to  refreshment  gardens 
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where  jaded  holiday-makers  may  rest.  Nor  can  I  honestly 
say  that  I  was  greatly  attracted  to  its  premier  sight,  the 
historic  church  of  St.  Martin's.  It  has  some  interesting 
architectural  passages  on  the  north  and  west  fronts,  but, 
as  a  whole,  I  was  not  impressed  by  its  lofty  crocketed 
steeple.  But  then  I  rarely  like  crockets,  which,  to  my 
thinking,  are  a  cheap  form  of  ornamentation,  full  of  wind 
and  fury,  meaningless   and  destructive,  adding   nothing 


S^fe± : 


significant,  and  soiling  the  chastity  of  the  simple 
spire. 

The  Limner,  whose  adoration  of  spires  is  superbly 
catholic,  holds  another  opinion,  wherefore  let  the  reader 
look  not  to  me  but  to  him  for  a  fit  exposition  of  this 
controversial  theme. 

The  mishap  to  my  cycle,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  great  heat  of  the  day,  led  me  to  make  a  momentous 
decision.  I  determined  that  without  waiting  for  the 
morning  I  would  push  on  that  night  towards  Caudebec, 
whither  the  Limner  had  preceded  me.     My  last  evening 
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in  Havre  I  spent  peacefully  and  pleasurably  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Tortoni,  listening  to  the  excellent  orchestra  which, 
on  Friday  nights,  gives  a  classical  programme  not 
unworthy  of  the  Queen's  Hall.  On  this  occasion,  I 
remember,  the  symphony  was  Beethoven's  "  No.  5,"  and 
the  fact  was  impressed  on  my  memory  because,  either  by 
accident  or  design,  it  was  immediately  preceded  by  Grieg's 
"  Norwegian  Bridal  March,"  which  contains  a  repeated 
phrase  almost  identical  with  the  "  one  te-two — three 
four "  in  the  Andante  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  These 
concerts,  apart  from  the  nightly  fairyland  of  the  harbour, 
are  the  most  delightful  evening  entertainments  Havre 
has  to  offer,  though  it  also  has  a  theatre — which,  I  sup- 
pose, is  very  much  like  other  theatres — and  more  dis- 
tinctive places  of  amusement,  dull  drinking-dens  and 
ignoble  dance-saloons,  where  lone  sailormen  of  every 
nationality  find  all  the  comforts  of  home — wives  included. 
Towards  two  in  the  morning  I  started  on  my  night 
ride,  carefully  wheeling  the  re-covered  cycle  along  the 
fateful  Rue  de  Normandie.  The  night  was  mild  but 
moist,  the  moon  was  hidden  in  the  mists,  and  in  her 
suffused  light  the  wooded  heights  of  Graville,  so  common- 
place a  suburb  by  day,  took  on  an  aspect  of  romance  and 
mystery.  All  discordant  details  beneficently  shrouded 
by  the  mist,  the  church  of  Harfieur  loomed  impressively 
before  me,  and  beautified  by  night  the  sordid  little  town 
was  bathed  once  more  in  an  atmosphere  of  grandeur. 
The  ghostly  houses  quivering  in  the  dim  moonlight,  with 
here  and  there  a  glimmer  of  light  from  the  window  of 
some  slave  of  the  lamp,  gave  me  a  sensation  of  having 
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stepped  into  one  of  Le  Sidaner's  haunting  pictures,  and 
confused  by  the  glamour  of  it  all  I  was  soon  in  difficulties 
about  the  road.  A  friendly  cyclist,  making  all  speed  for 
Havre,  halted  to  assist  me.  "  Take  the  road  to  the  left 
of  the  church,"  said  he,  "  and  keep  on  always  to  the 
left." 

So  I  remounted  and  cycled  on  into  the  night.  The 
ghostly  houses  were  soon  left  behind,  and  as  the  road 
mounted  beneath  me  there  unrolled  a  series  of  silvery 
Corots,  trees  and  meadows  under  a  misty  moon.  The 
road  had  been  good  at  first,  but  it  grew  worse  and  worse, 
till  I  began  to  fear  I  had  lost  my  path.  It  dipped  and 
rose,  skirted  a  cliff  and  twisted  between  grey-green  fields, 
till  I  came  to  a  village  with  a  great  church.  The  silence 
was  broken  by  a  chorus  of  barking,  as  the  dogs  of  the 
village  awoke  to  my  passing,  and  dismounting  at  the 
church  I  sought  with  my  lamp  for  a  notice-board  which 
might  give  me  a  clue  to  my  whereabouts.  But  the  church 
was  bare  of  every  vestige  of  lettering,  so  as  wise  as  before 
I  started  off  again,  the  dogs  still  barking  furiously.  In 
a  little  while  I  came  to  a  cross-road,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  all  four  roads  seemed  to  be  wrong.  One  seemed 
more  likely  in  its  direction  than  the  others,  and  this  was 
pitch  dark,  passing  through  an  avenue  of  trees  whose 
branches  interlaced  across  the  road.  I  confess— to  put  it 
vulgarly — I  "funked"  a  little  riding  into  what  appeared 
to  be  a  black  pit  of  the  unknown  ;  but  there  seemed 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  I  set  my  teeth  and  dived  into 
the  darkness. 

Surely  it  is  good  for  man  to  take  the  road  by  night,  if 
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only  to  regain  something  of  that  awe  of  nature,  that  fear 
of  the  elemental,  which  the  resources  of  civilization  have 
well-nigh  driven  out  of  the  townsman's  life.  Danger  may- 
be met  with  in  a  city's  streets  any  day,  but  a  wholesome 
fear  of  that  which  is  not  man  and  is  beyond  man's  control 
can  only  be  experienced  in  the  loneliness  of  night  or  by 
day  in  some  wild  desolate  land  remote  from  human 
habitation.  With  this  wholesome  fear  full  upon  me,  I 
plunged  recklessly  ahead.  My  tiny  lamp  helped  me  to 
avoid  the  larger  stones  in  my  path  but  showed  me  not 
whither  I  was  heading.  The  dew  trickling  down  the 
leaves  made  a  patter  as  heavy  as  a  shower  of  light  rain, 
but  though  the  sky  was  clouded  no  rain  fell.  For  the 
moments  of  my  passing  I  lost  the  sense  of  time,  and 
I  had  no  idea  how  far  or  how  long  I  had  ridden 
when  gradually  it  became  lighter  and  I  found  myself 
cycling  by  the  side  of  a  railed-in  park,  with  well  trimmed 
grounds  and  yew  trees  quaintly  clipped.  Just  as  I  was 
congratulating  myself  on  having  a  clear  road  ahead,  I  was 
brought  to  a  full  stop.  Straight  in  front  of  me  was  shut 
a  pair  of  high  iron  gates  with  worn  brick  pillars  on  either 
side.  I  was  in  an  impasse,  on  a  private  road  leading- 
only  to  the  gaunt  mansion  dimly  visible  between  the 
trees. 

By  this  time  it  was  four  o'clock,  there  was  not  a  sound 
to  be  heard,  and  I  had  no  notion  where  I  was  or  whither 
I  should  turn.  To  my  relief  I  remembered  that  a  little 
while  before  I  reached  the  village  with  the  church  I  had 
passed  a  cottage  with  a  light  in  the  window.  Thither  I 
retraced  my  steps,  piercing  again  the  dark  avenue,  which 
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no  longer  held  the  terrors  of  the  unknown,  repassing  the 
church  and  the  village — whose  dogs  renewed  their  uproar 
— and  halting  not  till  I  reached  the  cottage.  Alas !  the 
light  was  burning  no  longer.  I  rang  my  bell  and  cried, 
"  Alio  !  "  but  no  answer  came.  Sad  and  despondent  I 
went  back  further  along  the  road  I  had  come,  and  suddenly 
I  was  rewarded  by  the  glimmer  of  a  light.  I  voiced  my 
joy,  and  to  my  shout  a  good  Samaritan  came  forth.  With 
true  charity  he  complained  not  of  my  disturbance,  but 
courteously  listened  to  my  tale  as  I  besought  direction  for 
the  road  to  Tancarville.  "  O-la-la,"  quoth  he,  "you  are 
right  off  the  road,"  and  he  informed  me  I  had  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Orcher,  some  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
proper  road.  This  highway,  however,  could  be  regained 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  a  little  footpath  which  ran 
down  the  hillside,  and  that  there  should  be  no  mistake 
the  good  man,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  accompanied  me 
to  the  beginning  of  the  path.  Wheeling  perforce  my 
bicycle,  I  half  ran,  half  fell  down  this  track,  stumbling 
through  the  ferns  and  sweet-smelling  bracken.  "  Tournez, 
tournez"  my  guide  had  said,  and  the  path  twisted  like  a 
corkscrew  amid  furze  and  gorse,  through  wilds  rougher 
than  the  short  cut  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Bull 
and  Bush,  and  a  great  deal  steeper  than  any  Hampstead 
bypath.  In  ten  minutes,  I  suppose,  though  it  seemed  half 
an  hour,  I  reached  the  high-road,  and  the  troubles  for  that 
night  were  over.  I  trundled  along  at  a  good  pace,  search- 
ing the  heights  on  my  left  for  the  Castle  of  Tancarville, 
which  promised  to  be  a  landmark.  Again  and  again  I 
thought    I    caught    in    the    distance    a    glimpse    of    its 
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battlements  ;  but  with  high  cliffs,  clumps  of  trees,  and 
a  mist,  little  imagination  was  needed  to  see  castles  all 
the  way. 

Once  as  I  raced  along,  a  rabbit  scurried  across  my  path, 
and  later  I  jumped  in  my  saddle  as  a  shot  rang  out  a 
yard  or  so  ahead,  and  an  evil-looking  poacher  rose  sud- 
denly above  the  hedge  to  my  right.  Now  and  again  I 
passed  a  cottage,  and  outside  one  I  saw  piled  up  in  high 
confusion  the  household  furniture  of  some  poor  peasant's 
home.  One  bed  was  set  up  bravely  amid  this  disarray, 
and  in  it  two  little  children  lay  wrapt  in  slumber,  and, 
beside  them,  sitting  on  the  roadside,  her  figure  bowed 
with  grief,  was  the  mother.  And  this  was  no  Ireland, 
crushed  beneath  a  tyrant's  heel,  but  the  happy  republic 
of  France.  Here  was  liberty  indeed ;  but  where,  not  to 
speak  of  equality,  was  fraternity? 

The  moon  was  now  clear  of  mist,  and  smiled  serenely 
on  the  scene  behind  me.  To  the  right  was  unrolled  a 
panorama  of  exquisite  landscapes,  Corots  at  first  like 
those  I  saw  from  Graville,  but  afterwards,  as  dawn  grew 
nearer  and  trees  fewer,  these  were  succeeded  by  Pointelins 
— "  dark  cups  of  the  earth  holding  nothing  but  faintly 
coloured  air."  That  morning  the  dawn  came  very  quietly, 
with  no  sudden  leap  or  dramatic  intensity ;  but  the  two 
lights  strove  quietly  for  supremacy,  and  as  the  moon 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  the  diffused  daylight  gathered 
strength  till  all  silvery  tones  melted  away  in  the  purplish 
grey  which  tinged  the  eastern  sky.  Just  as  the  moon 
succumbed,  and  the  purple  began  imperceptibly  to  change 
into  tawny,   I  reached   the  outskirts  of  Tancarville,  and 
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little  wooden  houses  nestling  under  the  high  wooded 
cliffs  gave  the  place  a  look  of  an  Alpine  village.  Two 
country  carts  met  me  with  tidings  that  the  world  was 
beginning  to  wake,  and  about  half-past  five  I  came  to 
the  great  locks  through  which  the  canal  from  Havre 
to  Tancarville  pours  into  the  Seine. 

Here  I  dismounted,  and  drinking  in  the  fresh  morning 
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air  I  wondered  how  Constable  would  have  regarded  the 
picturesque  setting  of  one  of  his  favourite  locks  in  a 
French  landscape.  But  carnal  needs  interrupted  the  flow 
of  meditation.  The  ride  had  sharpened  my  appetite,  and 
I  basely  turned  away  from  Nature  to  thoughts  of  meat  and 
drink.  Tancarville  has  no  lack  of  hotels  and  restaurants, 
unpretentious  structures,  mostly  of  wood,  and  chalet-like 
in  appearance,  but  at  this  hour  they  were  all  closed.     I 
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rapped  at  the  door  of  two  of  these  buildings,  but  in  neither 
case  was  there  the  slightest  response  or  suggestion  of  a 
stirring.  I  was  uncomfortably  composing  myself  to  a 
wait  of  an  hour  or  so,  when  I  spied  two  agents  entering 
the  garden  of  a  cottage. 

Now  experience  teaches  that  where  two  policemen 
are  gathered  together  there  refreshment,  at  least  of  a  fluid 
nature,  may  surely  be  found.  So  without  more  ado  I 
picked  up  my  bicycle  and  followed  in  the  track  of  my 
gentlemen.  The  policemen  had  disappeared  inside  when 
I  came  to  the  door,  but  in  the  entrance  an  apple-cheeked 
old  lady  in  a  close-fitting  black  bonnet  looked  at  me 
questioningly.  I  made  her  my  best  bow  and,  pleading 
the  thirst  of  a  traveller,  inquired  whether  it  would  be 
possible  at  this  hour  to  obtain  a  cup  of  coffee.  "  But 
certainly,"  said  the  good  dame,  "  if  monsieur  will  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  enter."  Monsieur  accomplished 
the  labour,  and  found  himself  in  a  spacious  kitchen,  at 
the  table  whereof  sat  the  representatives  of  the  Law.  I 
saluted  the  Law,  and  asked  permission  to  join  its  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  three  chatting 
like  good  comrades.  They  were  full  of  inquiries,  and 
on  hearing  of  my  night  wanderings  argued  hotly  as  to 
where  I  had  gone  astray  and  whither  I  had  arrived.  I 
was  English,  of  course,  and  was  making  my  villegiatura 
en  bicyclette.  They  approved  heartily.  "  It  is  the  only 
way  to  see  the  country,  monsieur,"  said  one,  solemnly  ; 
"  people  who  travel  by  train  and  go  from  grand  hotel  to 
grand  hotel,  what  do  they  see?  Nothing  at  all,  nothing 
at    all."      We    had    another  petit  verre   apiece    on    the 
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strength  of  our  agreement,  and  the  entente  proceeded 
gaily. 

One  was  a  non-smoker,  but  the  other  found  the  mild 
flavour  of  an  English  cigarette  congenial  to  his  palate  as 
he  discoursed  on  the  pleasant  dulness  of  his  duties.  He 
did  not  share  Mr.  Gilbert's  pessimistic  view  of  the  police- 
man's lot,  and  could  say  even  a  good  word  for  the  night 
patrol  in  summer.  "  C'est  dur  en  I'kiver"  was  his  only 
plaint.  The  trend  of  the  conversation  reminded  them 
that  they  had  still  two  hours  before  they  were  off  duty, 
so  in  a  little  while  I  had  to  say  good-bye  as  they  started 
on  their  rounds  again. 

When  they  had  gone  madame  joined  me  at  the  table 
for  her  frugal  petit  dejeuner,  a  bowl  of  cafe  an  lait  in 
which  she  sopped  dry  bread.  Her  goodman  had  had  his 
repast  hours  before,  and  in  the  distance  I  could  see  him 
working  in  the  garden.  About  half-past  ten  he  would 
return  for  his  dinner,  at  four  o'clock  they  would  have 
their  supper,  and  a  few  hours  later  they  would  go  to  bed 
with  the  sun,  about  the  same  time  as  the  London  or 
Parisian  dandy  begins  to  prepare  for  his  day's  amuse- 
ment. 

She  was  pleased  with  my  enthusiasm  for  Havre.  "  It 
is  a  fine  town,"  she  said  eagerly,  "a  very  fine  town. 
They  talk  of  Rouen,  but  give  me  Havre,"  she  continued, 
with  a  prophetic  fervour  I  was  afterwards  heartily  to 
endorse.  Learning  that  I  was  making  for  Caudebec,  she 
graciously  conceded  I  might  make  a  worse  choice.  "  Ce 
n'est  pas  moderne,"  she  admitted  guardedly,  "  mats  c'est 
beau.     There  is  a  very  good  hotel  there,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Seine;  it  is  very  picturesque."  And  she  spared  me 
all  reference  to  the  church !  Certainly  her  views  on 
Caudebec,  if  unorthodox,  were  sound,  and  if  no  laudator 
temporis  acti,  she  had  her  own  appreciation  for  the  good 
things  of  the  past.  Very  proud  was  she  of  the  Louis  XV. 
pedestal  clock  and  great  armoire  which  stood  in  her 
kitchen,  a  sore  temptation  to  the  peripatetic  dealer.  But 
it  appears  few  visitors  come  to  Tancarville.  "  Now  and 
then  a  party  arrives  to  see  the  castle,"  she  said  ;  "  but 
they  do  not  stay."  I  had  forgotten  the  castle  and  my 
duty  as  a  sightseer.  It  was  time  to  make  amends,  so  I 
asked  how  soon  I  might  be  able  to  inspect  the  ruins. 
"  Half-past  seven,"  said  my  hostess,  so,  as  I  had  still  an 
hour  to  spare,  I  paid  my  bill — threepence  for  a  black 
coffee  and  two  cognacs— and  took  a  little  walk  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Were  it  but  better  known,  Tancarville  would  be  filled 
with  sketchers.  The  country  round  is  enchanting,  and 
possesses  a  variety  of  scenery  few  spots  can  afford. 
There  are  lanes  with  high  banks  luxuriant  in  greenery, 
verdured  heights  up  which  little  goat-paths  twist  in 
spiral  windings  ;  there  are  the  quaintest  little  wooden 
houses,  a  romantic  old  water-wheel,  a  mill-stream,  and  a 
little  bridge  ;  and  over  all  towers  the  castle,  of  which, 
however,  only  the  modern  building,  the  castellated 
residence  of  an  American  citizen,  is  visible  from  without 
the  grounds. 

Punctually  at  half-past  seven  I  rang  the  bell  at  the 
great  gateway,  and  was  admitted  to  the  beautifully  kept 
grounds  by  the  gardener,  an  "old  aged  man,"  who  shook 
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his  head  when  I  praised  their  trim  and  smiling  appear- 
ance, and  mournfully  observed  that  the  roses  wanted  rain. 
In  another  respect  also  the  weather  displeased  him,  and 
he  apologized,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  fault,  for  the 
mistiness  which  robbed  me  of  the  view  I  should  have 
enjoyed  from  the  terrace.  Standing  on  a  cliff  a  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  above  the  Seine,  the  terrace  in  clear 
weather  commands  an  extensive  panorama  of  the  river 
and  the  country  beyond  its  further  bank.  That  day, 
however,  even  Quillebceuf,  just  across  the  water,  was 
invisible,  and  my  guide,  after  dolefully  expatiating  on 
what  I  was  missing,  led  me  away  behind  the  terrace  and 
the  new  chateau  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  which, 
as  he  patiently  informed  me,  "date  chiefly  from  the 
thirteenth    century." 

There  are  ruins  which,  as  it  were,  envelope  the 
visitor  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  and  lull  him 
into  waking  dreams  of  the  middle  ages ;  others,  for 
all  their  signs  of  age,  cannot  carry  him  out  of  the 
present,  and  merely  leave  the  impression  of  an  out-of- 
door  museum.  Tancarville,  I  fear,  belongs  to  the  latter 
category.  Its  scattered  stones  will  not  combine  to  form 
a  suggestive  framework  on  which  the  imagination  can 
reconstruct  what  has  been  from  what  is  ;  they  remain 
apart,  things  unrelated  to  each  other,  detached  fragments 
of  antiquity.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  one  side 
remaining  of  a  square  tower,  a  jagged  wall  with  indica- 
tions of  the  four  stories  of  which  the  building  originally 
consisted,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  upper  floors  were  traces 
of    faded    paintings.      Another    formless    fragment    still 
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contains  three  fireplaces,  one  over  the  other,  and  each  with 
its  columns,  while  further  along  are  the  remains  of  the 
Devil's  Tower,  with  walls  twenty  feet  thick  and  a  dun- 
geon in  which  the  Evil  One  is  held  once  to  have  estab- 
lished himself.  Doubtless  the  place,  as  the  guide-books 
say,  "  well  repays  a  visit,"  but  its  interest  is  more 
archaeological  than  romantic,  and  I  went  away  thinking 
of  no  Norman  baron  and  his  robber  stronghold,  but 
of  a  twentieth  -  century  garden  and  roses  wanting 
rain. 

From  Tancarville  an  easy  ride  of  a  short  five  miles 
brought  me  without  adventure  to  Lillebonne,  said  to 
have  received  its  Roman  name  of  Juliobona  from  Augus- 
tus in  honour  of  his  daughter  Julia,  of  whose  "  goodness  " 
it  survives  a  solitary  memorial.  During  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Gaul  it  was  an  important  military  station, 
guarding  the  valley  of  the  Seine  and  the  highway  to  the 
coast.  Of  its  population  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  remains  here  of  a  Roman  theatre,  which  scholars 
estimate  to  have  held  three  thousand  spectators.  For 
this  theatre,  in  the  high  street,  opposite  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Lillebonne  is  celebrated  ;  but,  like  many  other 
Roman  remains,  it  is  not  obviously  impressive.  The 
tiers  of  semicircles  of  grass-grown  steps,  carefully  railed 
in  from  the  road,  carry  no  date,  and  might  well  seem  a 
freak  of  nature  rather  than  the  result  of  art.  The  inhabi- 
tants themselves  appear  to  have  an  inkling  that  as  a 
spectacle  the  theatre  is  disappointing.  The  patron  of  the 
little  cafe  opposite,  where  I  made  a  second  and  more 
substantial   breakfast,  carefully  avoided  the  subject,  and 
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talked  chiefly  of  the  railway,  a  greater  novelty  for  the 
inhabitants,  since  it  has  come  there  but  lately,  and  I  was 
earnestly  advised  not  to  weary  myself  by  cycling  further 
so  warm  a  morning,  but  to  patronize  the  new  industry. 
A  purveyor  of  picture-postcards  waylaid  me,  not,  as  I 
expected,  with  views  of  the  historic  monuments,  but  of 
the  more  modern  buildings  of  which  Lillebonne  boasts. 
He  plied  me  insidiously  with  the  Mairie  and  the  Railway 
Station,  the  Protestant  Temple  and  the  Post  Office  ;  but 
after  I  had  quite  innocently  mistaken  the  Mairie  for  the 
Station  and  the  Temple  for  the  Post  Office — such  was 
the  fitness  of  the  architecture — his  local  patriotism  was 
wounded,  and  he  left  the  dullard  for  a  more  promising 
victim. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  road,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  further  from  the  town,  stands  the  second  great 
historical  monument  of  Lillebonne,  the  Chateau  d'Har- 
court,  originally  built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Legend 
relates  that  it  was  here,  in  council  with  his  barons  in 
1065,  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  decided  upon, 
and  though  there  is  no  certain  proof  of  this,  it  is  known 
that  William  did  hold  two  great  councils  at  this  castle 
from  which  several  charters  are  dated.  The  ruins  are 
now  enclosed  in  the  grounds  of  a  modern  mansion  ;  but 
of  William's  castle  practically  nothing  remains.  The 
great  round  tower,  in  excellent  preservation,  which  is 
the  principal  feature,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  castle  was  rebuilt  by  the  Compte  d'Harcourt, 
and  consequently  has  no  association  with  William  except 
that  it   stands  on  the  site  of  his  castle.     Disappointing 
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though  this  may  be,  the  tower  is  a  bonny  emblem  of 
mediaeval  force,  and  the  visitor  who  ascends  to  its  top 
receives  compensation  by  a  noble  panorama  of  the  country 
in  which  Lillebonne  is  so  picturesquely  situated. 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  my  sight-seeing  at  Lille- 
bonne the  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens  and  the  day 
was  growing  uncomfortably  warm  for  exercise.  I  decided, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  lower  and  longer  road  along 
the  river  to  Caudebec  in  favour  of  the  shorter  and  higher 
road,  which  ascends  from  the  castle  through  La  Frenaye 
and  St.  Arnoult.  The  ascent  is  fairly  steep,  and  the  road 
curls  and  twists  more  than  a  Roman  road  should  do ; 
yet  it  seems  more  probable  that  this  was  the  ancient 
highway  than  the  roundabout  route  by  the  river.  Once 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  the  road  is  straight  and  level, 
running  between  a  tableland  of  meadows  and  cultivated 
fields.  Ahead  of  me  to  the  left  the  distant  horizon  was 
bounded  now  by  clumps  of  trees,  later  by  the  increasing 
volume  of  a  forest,  while  to  the  right  an  occasional 
opening  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  river's  glitter.  But  the 
day  was  too  hot  to  linger  in  contemplation  of  scenery 
save  from  a  shaded  seat,  and  as  I  pedalled  along  I 
watched  for  the  milestones  to  reassure  me  I  was  reducing 
the  sixteen  kilometres  which  separate  Lillebonne  from 
Caudebec.  At  last,  about  a  mile  past  the  little  village 
of  St.  Arnoult,  I  came  to  the  Descente  Dangereuse 
marked  on  the  road-map,  and  never  did  adventurer 
more  gaily  welcome  danger.  Down  the  hill  I  rattled, 
with  bell  a-jingling  and  brakes  at  the  ready,  swooping 
round    corners    and    swerving    now   to    save    a   chicken, 
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now  to  flee  an  unexpected  cart ;  down  the  hill  I  went, 
coasting  all  the  way,  till  fields  and  trees  gave  place  to 
houses  and  I  bumped  over  cobbles  into  the  streets  of 
Caudebec. 
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CHAPTER    IV 


A   CHEMIST,    A    POET,    AND    A    LADY    IN    BLOOMERS 


IF  this  were  a  guide-book — and  I  hasten  to  disclaim 
for  it  so  useful  and  informative  a  title — it  would 
be  necessary  doubtless  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
antiquities  of  Caudebec,  particularly  its  church  of 
Our  Lady,  according  to  Henri  Quatre  "la  plus  belle 
chapelle  que  j'aie  jamais  vue."  Fortunately  the  Limner, 
whom  I  found  installed  at  the  "  very  good  hotel,"  says 
in  his  own  department  all  that  needs  be  said  of  its 
exterior,  and  1  am  sure  his  drawings  are  far  more 
interesting  and  eloquent  of  its  flamboyant  splendour 
than  any  dry  discussion  of  architectural  details,  by  which 
I   could   not  hope  to  enlighten   the  learned   and   should 
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surely  succeed  in  wearying  the  layman.  Moreover, 
Caudebec  is  so  favourite  a  resort  for  artists,  and  its 
church  so  frequent  a  subject  for  their  pencils,  that  few 
people  who  patronize  minor  exhibitions  can  escape  having 
some  knowledge  of  its  appearance  and  surroundings. 

The  only  exception  I  know  of  is  the  proprietor  of 
a  certain  picture  gallery  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Bond 
Street.  Some  little  time  ago  he  sent  me  an  invitation 
to  view  some  Normandy  water-colours,  and  with  the 
invitation  was  enclosed  a  typewritten  paragraph  pro- 
viding a  ready-made  criticism  of  his  wares.  By  this 
document  I  was  informed  of  the  many  artistic  merits  of 
Mr.  Blank's  work — to  which  I  might  otherwise  have 
been  blind — and  of  the  amazing  fact  that  among  the 
artist's  Caudebec  sketches  was  "  a  beautiful  rendering 
of  its  Cathedral  by  the  sea-shore."  Thus  is  criticism 
made,  and  since  by  the  indolence  of  journalists  these 
impudent  paragraphs  do  on  occasion  find  their  way  into 
print,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  Caudebec, 
like  Alcala  of  ballad-fame,  "is  nowhere  near  the  sea," 
in  the  second  that  the  edifice  is  not  even  near  the  river, 
but  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  third  that  it  is  not 
and  never  has  been  a  cathedral.  It  is  merely  a  church, 
though  Henry  IV.  called  it  a  chapel,  because  its  interior, 
divided  into  three  naves,  has  no  transept.  This  interior, 
I  may  add,  is  not  large,  but  finely  proportioned  and  richly 
ornate.  The  stained  glass  is  good,  though  the  best 
window  is  not  the  most  popular.  That  is  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  redness  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  second 
window  on  the  right,  depicting  the  Marriage  Feast   of 
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Cana,  is  far  more  magnificent  in  design  and  colour. 
Deep  glowing  blues  and  greens,  and  whites  used 
sparingly,  are  effectively  combined,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  background  keeps  its  distance  instead  of  coming 
forward  into  line  with  the  foreground  shows  a  just 
observation  of  values  not  commonly  found  in  old  stained 
glass.  Since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  architecture  intro- 
duced into  the  subject  and  capably  treated,  the  artist  must 
also  have  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  perspective. 

Already  I  have  been  betrayed  into  dwelling  on  the 
church  at  greater  length  than  it  was  my  intention  to  do, 
but  it  is  a  subject  which  it  is  impossible  to  evade  at 
Caudebec.  At  the  moment  of  my  arrival  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Marine,  when,  weary  and  dustladen,  I  was  being 
conducted  to  my  room  by  the  junior  waiter  of  the  staff, 
the  little  Julien  paused  by  a  staircase  window  to  show 
me  the  spire.  "  O,  c'est  si-i  beau,"  he  murmured,  length- 
ening his  vowels  as  his  habit  was  in  ecstasy;  "et  M'sieu 
Flaisher  l'a  dessine  si-i  bien,"  he  added,  in  a  burst  of 
confidence,  with  that  enthusiasm  for  art  which  to  English 
eyes  seems  unhealthily  common  among  French  children. 
But  though  its  church  and  its  narrow  mediaeval  streets 
are  its  most  widely  reputed  attractions,  they  far  from 
exhaust  the  beauties  of  Caudebec.  It  has  charms  natural 
as  well  as  artificial.  I  know  few  prospects  fairer  than 
the  view  seen  daily,  at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner,  from 
the  hotel  balcony  on  which  we  fed.  Beneath  us  was  the 
silver  ribbon  of  the  Seine,  fringed  on  its  further  bank 
by  clumps  of  poplars,  screening  partially  the  low-lying 
country  which  stretched  away  to  the  grey  horizon.      It 
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was  like  living  in  a  Daubigny  landscape  with  the  effects 
changing  every  hour.  That  great  landscape  painter 
worked  here,  and  so  for  a  time  did  Boudin,  by  whom  I 
have  seen  in  London  a  view  of  Caudebec  looking  towards 
Villequier.  At  evening,  when  the  moon  shines,  the 
place  looks  more  Daubignesque  than  ever,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  beautifully  the  views  compose  into  pictures 
as  one  walks  along  the  river.  The  poplars  are  invaluable 
as  frames  and  decorative  notes,  and  one  lofty  tree,  exqui- 
sitely rounding  to  a  point,  seemed,  silhouetted  in  the 
darkness,  Nature's  original  for  the  spire  of  man.  If  the 
interlaced  branches  of  an  avenue  begot  the  Gothic  arch, 
is  it  improbable  to  see  in  the  poplar  the  forerunner  of 
the  spire? 

To  be  an  artist  is  in  England  to  be  suspect,  but  in 
France  it  is  a  valuable  introduction  to  all  classes  of 
society.  Before  my  arrival  the  Limner,  owing  to  a 
temporary  trouble,  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
chemist  opposite  the  church,  by  whom  he  was  speedily 
cured  of  his  ailment,  and  afterwards  installed  in  an  upper 
room,  whence  he  could  obtain  a  particular  view  which 
he  desired  to  draw.  I  had  not  been  many  hours  in 
Caudebec  before  I  heard  of  this  new  friend  and  of  his 
interest  in  modern  art,  an  interest  all-sufficient  to  lead  me 
to  desire  his  acquaintance.  A  picture  he  possessed  by 
Gosselin,  one  of  the  younger  French  artists  who  are 
following  in  the  tradition  of  Monet,  formed  the  excuse 
of  my  introduction  to  Monsieur  Beix,  and  the  conver- 
sations I  subsequently  enjoyed  with  him  are  not  the 
least  pleasurable  of  my  reminiscences  of  Caudebec. 

F 
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I  see  him  now,  a  dark,  strongly  built  young  man,  a 
little  below  the  English  medium  of  height,  with  a  clear, 
fresh  complexion,  an  air  of  being  always  splendidly  "  fit  " 
and  muscularly  formidable,  a  player  of  "  le  football,"  a 
three-quarter  who  would  not  be  easy  to  collar.  An 
admirable  type  of  Frenchman  to  argue  with  those  who 
prate  of  the  physical  decadence  of  his  nation.  With  all 
his  athleticism  went  a  deep  love  of  art  which  I  wish 
could  be  found  as  readily  among  the  sportsmen  of  my 
own  country,  and  this  love  was  sharply  intelligent  and 
widely  embracing.  He  could  admire  the  virtues  of  the 
primitives ;  he  had  a  passion  for  Gothic  sculpture ;  he 
reverenced  the  luminist  sunscapes  of  modern  art  ;  but  he 
drew  the  line — and  here  I  am  heartily  with  him — at  the 
photographic  landscape  painter. 

His  love  and  knowledge  of  art  became  more  explic- 
able when  I  learnt  that  M.  Beix  had  himself  been  an  art 
student,  before  he  abandoned  painting  for  pharmacy. 
Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  for  him  to 
paint  pictures,  he  solaced  himself  by  the  resolve  to  live 
in  a  picture,  and  so  selected  Caudebec  for  his  dwelling- 
place.  It  appealed  to  and  satisfied  his  artistic  needs,  and 
surely,  as  he  says,  to  live  in  this  villc  feodale  is  soothing 
to  an  ame  sensible.  In  the  narrow  streets  of  Caudebec 
one  never  gets  far  away  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  it  is  a  paradise  for  the  follower  of  Morris.  For  a 
sum  that  would  pay  the  year's  rent  of  a  not  too  fashion- 
able house  in  Bayswater,  M.  Beix  bought  outright  the 
delightful  fourteenth-century  timbered  house  in  which 
he  lives  and  conducts  his  business.     From  this  I  gathered 
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that  my  host  was  not  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  I 
hinted  as  much. 

"Ah  no,  monsieur!  "  said  he  ;  "  I  come  from  Auvergne. 
It  is  a  very  different  country  to  this.  In  Auvergne  one 
must  work  hard,  very,  very  hard  to  win  crops,  and  it  is 
this  that  makes  my  countrymen  so  strong,  the  finest 
physical  type  in  France.  The  Normans  are  degenerate ; 
they  are  rich  only  because  their  soil  yields  so  easily. 
They  are  lazy,  monsieur,  lazy ;  but  they  live  well  all  the 
same." 

His  words  set  me  thinking.  I  had  seen  the  Normandy 
peasants  at  work ;  I  had  seen  them  at  their  meals.  I 
had  never  thought  of  them  as  rich,  as  feeding  unusually 
well.  But  then  I  contrasted  their  strenuous  toil  in  the 
fields  from  early  morn  to  eve  with  the  leisurely  occu- 
pation of  the  English  labourer,  their  frugal  repast  of  dry 
bread  sopped  in  coffee  with  the  bacon  breakfast  of  the 
British  workman.  If  an  Auvergnais  came  to  England, 
I  wondered,  what  would  he  think  of  us?  Should  we 
escape  the  reproach  of  being  rich,  lazy,  and  degenerate  ? 

A  cyclist  himself,  M.  Beix  gave  us  many  useful 
directions  as  to  our  routes  on  leaving  Caudebec ;  from 
him  I  learnt  of  what  proved  to  be  an  enchanting  road 
from  Duclair  to  Rouen  via  La  Bouille,  and  by  him  I 
was  reminded  to  visit  Villequier,  which  I  had  missed  by 
taking  the  higher  road  from  Lillebonne. 

This  little  fishing  village  is  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  lower  down  the  river.  The  road  thereto  from 
Caudebec  follows  the  Seine,  and  is  flanked  on  the  other 
side  by  pleasant  villas   alternating  with   bare   cliffs   and 
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wooded  avenues,  a  delightful  ride  and  a  shady,  though 
in  places  bad  for  cycles.  Short  as  the  distance  is,  it 
contains  many  features  of  interest,  first  the  site  to  the 
right  of  an  old  Capucin  monastery,  then  to  the  left  the 
little  Chapel  of  Bariva,  with  its  quaint  votive  offerings 
and  its  association  through  "  Le  Normand  "  with  de 
Maupassant ;  afterwards  to  the  left,  just  before  reaching 
Villequier,  the  ill-omened  fir-topped  cliff  which,  from 
its  animal  form,  has  received  the  name  of  Dos-d'Ane. 
Steering  to  the  left  on  reaching  the  village  one  comes 
out  on  the  river  front,  and  there  among  the  principal 
villas  stands  in  its  own  grounds  a  square,  three-storied 
house  with  a  lower  annexe.  This  is  the  Maison  Vacquerie, 
often  the  home  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  whose  name 
Villequier  is  tragically  linked. 

In  this  house  lived  Madame  Vacquerie,  whose  son 
Charles  married  Hugo's  daughter  Leopoldine  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1843.  On  the  4th  of  September,  in  the  same 
year,  the  young  couple,  he  twenty-six  and  she  nineteen, 
were  with  their  uncle,  Pierre  Vacquerie,  and  his  son 
Arthur  at  Caudebec.  There  they  hired  on  the  quay  a 
little  sailing-boat  with  cannon-balls  for  ballast.  They 
were  sailing  merrily  for  home  when,  just  opposite  the 
Ass's  Back,  their  boat  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall.  It 
heeled  over,  the  ballast  shifted,  and  in  a  second  all  four 
were  flung  into  the  water,  whence  not  one,  though  within 
sight  of  home,  was  rescued  alive. 

Victor  Hugo  was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  long  after 
Alphonse  Karr  had  broken  to  him  the  terrible  news,  the 
poet  could  find   no  vent    for    his  grief   in  his  art.     The 
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page   of    "  Contemplations  "   which    corresponds   to   the 

event  contains  but  the  entry  of  a  date,  that  of  the  fatal 

day.     Three  years  later  he  penned  his  profound  depression 

in  the  lines — 

"II  est  temps  que  je  me  repose, 
Je  suis  terrasse  par  la  sort, 
Ne  me  parlez  pas  dautre  chose 

Que  des  tenebres  ou  Ton  dort ." 

But  the  following  year  he  purged  the  bitterness  of 
grief  in  the  noble  poem,  entitled  "  Villequier,"  and  dated 
thence  September  4,  1847.  It  opens  with  an  agonized 
cry — 

"  Considerez  qu'on  doute,  6  mon  Dieu  !  quand  on  souffre," 

follows  the  plaint  of  poignant  simplicity — 

"  Voyez-vous,  nos  enfants  nous  sont  bien  necessaires, 
Seigneur,  quand  on  a  vu  dans  sa  vie  un  matin, 
Au  milieu  des  ennuis,  des  peines,  des  miseres  .  .  ." 

and  so  on  to  the  final  words  of  gentle  reproach — - 

"  Quand  on  a  vu  seize  ans  de  cet  autre  soi-meme 
Croitre  la  grace  aimable  et  la  douce  raison, 
Lorsqu'on  a  reconnu  que  cet  enfant  qu'on  aime 
Fait  le  jour  dans  votre  ame  et  dans  votre  maison. 

"  Que  c'est  la  seule  joie  ici-bas  qui  persiste 
De  tout  ce  qu'on  reva. 
Considerez  que  c'est  une  chose  bien  triste 
De  le  voir  qui  s'en  va  !  " 

After  the  tragedy  Hugo  and  his  wife  paid  many  visits 
to  Villequier,  and  the  spot  was  never  very  distant  from 
his  thoughts.     Indirect  allusions  to  it  may  constantly  be 
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traced  in  "  Contemplations,"  and  on  the  sad  anniversary, 
1852,  he  wrote  again  from  Jersey — 

"Villequier,  Caudebec  et  tous  ces  frais  vallons 
Ne  vous  entendront  plus  vous  eerier :  Allons, 

Le  vent  est  bon,  la  Seine  est  belle. 
Comme  ces  lieux  charmants  vont  etre  pleins  d'ennui  ! 
Les  hardis  goelands  ne  diront  plus :  C'est  lui  ! 
Les  fleurs  ne  diront  plus :  C'est  elle  !  " 

Far  removed  from  the  ornateness  of  Our  Lady  of 
Caudebec  is  the  parish  church  of  Villequier.  Its  simple 
square  tower,  the  plain  pews  of  its  severe  interior  give 
it  a  homely  aspect  to  Protestant  eyes.  There  is  the 
breath  of  peace  in  its  quiet,  rose-decked  graveyard.  Here 
the  four  are  laid  to  rest,  boy-husband  and  girl-wife  in 
one  coffin,  Pierre  Vacquerie  and  his  son  Arthur,  aged 
eleven,  in  the  other.  Within  the  iron  railing  over  the 
simple  grave  a  white  rose  was  in  flower,  and  on  the  stone 
I  read  "  De  ftrofundis  clamavi  ad  te,  Domine." 

Near  by  a  red  rose  sprang  to  life  from  another  grave, 
and  on  this  stone  was  written  in  proud  simplicity — 

ADELE,    FEMME   DE   VlCTOR    HUGO. 

All  around  were  tombs  of  the  Vacquerie  family,  and 
among  them  that  of  Auguste  Vacquerie  (1819-95),  whose 
epitaph  touched  me  deeply.  He  was  no  great  poet, 
Auguste,  though  he  has  claims  to  be  remembered  as  the 
founder,  with  Hugo's  two  sons  and  Paul  Meurice,  of  Le 
Rappel.  Still,  there  is  true  feeling  in  his  lines,  and  I 
know  not  how  better  to  close  these  graveyard  meditations 
than  by  their  quotation — 
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"  Ma  mere  avait  sa  chambre  a  cote  de  la  mienne, 

Je  me  suis  assure  ma  place  au  cimetiere 

Tout  contre  celle  ou  nous  l'avons  couchee,  a  fin 

De  sentir  la  tout  pres  la  mere  au  coeur  divin 

Que  vivante  j'aimais  et  que  morte  j'adore 

Et,  comme  si  cela  nous  rapprochait  encore, 

Je  veux  qu'a  son  tombeau  le  mien  soit  ressemblant 

Ainsi  mourir  n'aura  pour  moi  rien  de  troublant 

Et  ce  sera  reprendre  un  habitude  ancicnne 

Que  de  ravoir  ma  chambre  a  cote  de  la  sienne." 

I  left  Villequier  with  reluctance ;  not  that  Caudebec 
is  a  bad  place  whither  to  return,  but  after  Villequier  it 
seems  horribly  noisy,  especially  in  the  hour  before  table 
d'hote.  The  truth  is  there  are  too  many  English  and 
motor-cars  at  Caudebec,  and  whether  it  is  the  English 
who  bring  the  motor-cars,  or  the  motor-cars  which  bring 
the  English,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  tends  to  destroy 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  I  should  imagine 
Caudebec  is  not  what  it  was,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
will  not  be  even  what  it  is. 

The  hand  of  the  ubiquitous  parson  is  heavy  on  the 
town,  and  her  cobbles  quake  beneath  the  irresistible  foot 
of  the  maiden  aunt.  To  some  the  presence  of  such  num- 
bers of  our  fellow-countrymen  may  be  an  additional 
attraction,  but,  for  my  part,  I  confess  I  do  not  go  abroad 
to  spend  my  time  with  the  British,  and  if  I  can  avoid 
seeing  them  I  do  so  very  willingly.  That  is  why,  at  the 
risk  of  appearing  unsociable,  I  delighted  to  slip  unob- 
trusively out  of  the  hotel  after  dinner,  preferring  the 
conversation  of  M.  Beix  to  that  of  the  young  man  with 
the  camera,  or  a  solitary  stroll  by  the  river  to  an  evening's 
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sitting  in  the  drawing-room.  In  the  daytime  there  are 
many  little  journeys  which  take  one  out  of  the  holiday 
crowd,  for  Caudebec,  like  Brighton,  is  a  very  good  place  to 
get  out  of,  and  enjoys  a  neighbourhood  of  varied  interest. 

One  afternoon,  after  ddjeuner,  I  set  out  on  my  cycle  for 
St.  Gertrude  Maulevrier,  about  two  miles  from  Caudebec 
on  the  Yvetot  road.  By  my  road,  however,  it  was  con- 
siderably more  distant,  for,  after  obeying  the  precise 
directions  given  me  by  an  intelligent-looking  little  boy,  I 
first  climbed  three  kilometres  all  up  hill,  next  I  turned 
sharp  to  the  right,  as  instructed,  and  then  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  myself  in  a  private  field  cycling  over 
stubble.  I  had  been  told  it  was  a  pretty  ride  to  Maule- 
vrier, and  I  will  not  deny  that  my  surroundings  were 
rurally  attractive  ;  but  it  was  altogether  too  exciting,  not 
to  say  upsetting,  and  I  was  heartily  glad  to  find  myself 
eventually  on  the  old  road  from  Lillebonne,  on  which  I 
again  gaily  coasted  to  Caudebec.  After  tea  I  made  a 
fresh  start,  this  time  taking  my  directions  from  an  older 
and  more  responsible  guide,  and  in  a  little  while  I  came  in 
sight  of  St.  Gertrude,  a  little  church,  very  plain,  but  beauti- 
fully proportioned  and  set  like  a  jewel  in  a  verdant  valley. 

Nearing  the  village  I  caught  sight  of  two  cyclists 
coming  towards  me,  a  man  and  a  boy  apparently,  the 
latter  dressed  in  a  soft  felt  round  brown  hat  with  a  wide 
brim  turned  down  all  round,  a  brown  jersey,  tight  brown 
breeches,  and  brown  stockings — altogether  a  harmony  in 
a  darkish  mahogany — and  as  they  came  nearer  I  rejoiced 
to  find  the  wearer  equally  beautiful,  with  finely  cut 
features,  a  mass  of  curly  black  hair,   dark  brown  eyes, 
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which  gave  me  one  steady,  thoughtful  look,  long  eye- 
lashes, a  sensitive  nose,  and  a  small  mouth.  I  looked 
again.  No,  this  beauty  was  no  boy,  but  a  girl  ;  a  very 
charming  creature,  I  assure  you,  her  shapely  figure 
admirably  set  off  by  the  masculine  attire. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  not  give  so  much  time  to  St.  Gert- 
rude as  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  fairly  scandalized  the 
old  woman  who  took  me  in  charge  by  my  haste  to  get 
away.  I  remember  the  interior  was  chastely  severe,  with 
some  fine  sixteenth-century  windows,  chiefly  white,  with 
little  blue,  red,  and  yellow  diamonds  at  the  top,  fine  as 
colour,  and  without  any  tiresome  subject  to  distract  from 
their  beauty.  But  my  attention  was  wandering  all  the 
time  to  la  cycliste,  and,  regaining  my  machine,  I  scorched 
back  to  Caudebec  in  the  hope  of  catching  another  glimpse 
of  so  winsome  an  apparition. 

My  chase  was  vain,  however,  and,  having  an  hour 
or  so  to  spare  before  dinner,  I  wandered  into  the  cafe  to 
prosecute  inquiries.  Giving  an  account  of  my  afternoon, 
I  was  able  to  introduce  casually  the  burden  of  my  quest, 
and,  describing  the  cyclists  I  had  met,  I  mildly  wondered 
whether  any  of  my  hearers  had  seen  them.  Oh  yes  ;  two 
or  three  of  them  had.  Were  they  staying  in  the  town  ? 
The  opinion  was  unfavourable  ;  it  was  thought  they  were 
returning  towards  Rouen.  "  'Tis  a  pity,"  said  I  ;  "one 
sees  not  often  so  charming  une  cycliste"  The  table 
smiled.  "Come  now,"  I  continued,  "confess;  was  not 
her  costume  becoming?"  "  C'est  an  pen  criant"  said  a 
Frenchman.  "  I  call  it  downright  unwomanly,"  said  an 
Englishman. 
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I  turned  upon  him.  "My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "do 
you  approve  of  divided  skirts?"  He  thought  he  did, 
in  that  they  probably  minimized  a  possible  danger  to  lady 
cyclists.  "  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  can't  you  see  that  tight- 
fitting  breeches  are  infinitely  more  sensible,  and  certainly 
more  beautiful,  than  the  lumpy  divided  skirts  or  baggy 
knickerbockers  which  advanced  womanhood  champions?" 

Of  all  the  senseless  things  in  a  world  which  has 
many  senseless  aspects  commend  me  to  the  fashions  of 
our  women.  They  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  wearing 
garments  which  successfully  offend  against  all  the  require- 
ments of  utility  and  beauty.  Every  other  artist  will 
admit  that  he  cannot  improve  upon  Nature  ;  that  to  secure 
beauty  he  must  have  Nature  as  his  guide  and  model  ; 
must  build  up  his  art  on  Nature's  lines.  This  is  just 
what  the  artist  eu  modes  consistently  refuses  to  do.  A 
woman  may  show  the  skin  of  her  neck  and  shoulders  to 
the  world,  but  the  general  lines  of  her  figure  must  be  a 
secret  to  all  but  her  husband.*  The  body  that  God  has 
given  her  must  at  all  costs  be  concealed  as  something 
shameful,  the  beautiful  swelling  of  her  breasts  must  be 
hidden  beneath  a  blouse  that  bags  to  her  waist-belt.  The 
graceful  curve  of  her  flanks  must  be  flattened  by  a  stiff 
skirt  or  contorted  into  a  hump  with  the  help  of  an  arti- 
ficial bustle.  What  a  painful  caricature  of  herself  is 
woman  decked  out  by  her  dressmaker  and  milliner !  For 
the    milliner   is  worse   than    the   dressmaker.     The   last 

*  Heaven  forbid  that  all  women  should  insist  upon  showing  us  their 
figures  ;  only  why  should  the  shapely  ones  meekly  submit  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  foxes-vvithout-tails  ?    There's  no  prude  like  an  ugly  prude. 
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cannot  utterly  ignore  her  customer's  figure.  Some  few  of 
Nature's  lines  cannot  be  avoided,  and  she  cannot  altogether 
forget  she  is  draping  a  human  body.  Not  so  the  mil- 
liner, who  thinks  neither  with  nor  of  a  head.  Her  object 
apparently  is  to  overwhelm  the  face,  not  to  frame  it.  And 
then  her  pitiful  subterfuges  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
monstrosities  she  vends !  Her  newest  shapes  are  the 
oldest  twisted  to  the  side  or  turned  upside  down,  so  that 
her  customers  look  as  if  they  had  put  their  hats  on  crooked 
or  mistaken  the  bottom  for  the  top.  Consider  the  sort  of 
straw  tea-cosies  which  women  lightly  pin  to  the  tops  of 
their  heads.  It  is  as  if  men  took  to  cutting  the  crown  out 
of  their  top  hats  and  wearing  them  with  the  brim  in  the 
air.  Our  masculine  dress  may  not  be  beautiful  ;  but, 
thank  Heaven !  there  is  a  limit  to  its  follies. 

I  said  the  dressmaker  cannot  altogether  avoid  Nature's 
lines,  and  the  more  she  follows  them  the  more  beautiful 
or  the  less  unsightly  her  dresses  become.  Let  me  cite 
an  example.  I  will  not  wholly  defend  puffs  in  the  sleeve, 
but  every  sane  person  will  admit  that  they  are  more 
tolerable  near  the  shoulder  than  near  the  wrist.  Why  is 
this  ?  It  is  not  because  when  they  are  near  the  wrist 
they  are  apt  to  droop  into  the  tea-cup  and  trail  over  the 
butter-dish,  though  this  is  an  excellent  utilitarian  reason 
for  their  abolition.  No  ;  the  reason  is  that  they  are  more 
natural  nearer  the  shoulder.  They  may  be  even  there  a 
grotesque  exaggeration  of  the  biceps  ;  but  when  they 
trickle  lower  down  they  are  grotesque  exaggerations  of 
nothing  at  all.  They  become  a  hideous  lie,  falsely  assert- 
ing that  a  woman's  lower  arm  has  a  greater  diameter  than 
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her  upper  ;  that  she  is  a  creature  of  deformity  and  disease, 
whose  rightful  place  is  in  a  freak  museum.  That  is  why 
puffs  round  the  wrist  are  unsightly,  because  they  are 
untrue  and  unfit ;  and  truth  and  fitness  are  perhaps  the 
most  vital  elements  of  beauty.  Think  it  over,  my  dear 
madam  ;  show  reason  in  your  dress,  and  we  shall  be  the 
readier  to  give  you  that  vote  you  clamour  for.  After  all, 
if  you  are  going  into  competition  with  men  in  other  par- 
ticulars, don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  sensible  to 
adopt  his  costume  right  away?  Only  I  don't  advocate 
trousers.  They  are  one  of  our  little  mistakes.  Follow 
the  example  of  my  cycliste — shall  I  see  her  again  ? — and 
stick  to  knee-breeches  and  stockings.  Who  knows  ? 
perhaps  it  shall  then  be  given  you  to  set  men  a  fashion 
and  commence  your  reforms  by  bringing  a  vanished  grace 
into  human  intercourse. 
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30S0EVER  would  relate  the  life  of  St. 
Wandrille,"  says  Janin,*  "  has  to  his  hand 
a  poem  comparable  to  the  life  of  St.  Martin." 
That  poem  has  not  yet  been  written,  but  a 
pious  Benedictine  in  his  anonymous  "  Vie  et  Miracles  de 
Saint  Wandrille,"  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  famous, 
and  most  beautiful  abbeys  on  the  Seine.  From  this 
book  and  other  sources  we  learn  that  at  the  court  of 
Dagobert  there  lived  a  young  native  of  Verdun  called 
Wandregesile  or  Wandrille.  He  was  distantly  related 
to  the  King  of  France  through  a  common  ancestress,  the 
daughter  of  Clotaire  I.,  and  being  of  a  lovable  disposition 

'"  Jules  Janin,  "  La  Normandie."     Paris.      1844. 
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was  high  in  the  Royal  favour.  He  had  the  promise  of 
a  brilliant  career,  was  appointed  Count  of  the  Palace,  and 
given  a  noble  bride.  But  these  honours  were  none  of 
his  seeking,  for,  already  attracted  to  the  religious  vocation, 
he  yearned  to  leave  the  world,  and  only  forbore  from 
respect  to  the  wishes  of  his  king.  On  the  night  of  his 
wedding,  after  earnest  prayer,  his  doubts  were  finally 
solved,  and  taking  aside  his  bride,  still  in  her  wedding 
garments,  he  besought  her  to  consider  how  great  was 
the  happiness  of  those  who  preserved  their  chastity. 

"Ah  !  "  cried  she,  "why  did  you  not  sooner  acquaint 
me  with  your  purpose  ?  Know,  then,  that  I  also  have 
resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  God."  Forth- 
with the  two  spouses  mutually  agreed  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  God  ;  and  while  she  took  the  veil,  Wandrille 
journeyed  from  monastery  to  monastery,  awaiting  the  day 
till  he  should  be  able  to  found  a  new  one  himself. 
Eventually  he  settled  on  a  site,  the  bottom  of  a  wild 
valley  which  was  surrounded  by  a  sombre  forest,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  some  seven  leagues  from 
Rouen  and  about  three  miles  from  Caudebec.  One  of 
his  relations  had  lately  purchased  from  a  Frankish  noble 
this  valley  sacrosanct  from  pagan  times  by  reason  of 
the  miraculous  powers  attributed  to  the  waters  of  its 
spring.  A  curious  mixed  cult,  half  Roman,  half  Druidi- 
cal,  had  raised  a  shrine  there,  when,  in  684,  Wandrille 
solicited  the  privilege  of  chasing  away  the  false  gods 
and  taking  over  as  a  going  concern  the  miraculous 
waters  of  the  spring  for  the  benefit  of  the  monastery  he 
proposed  and  was  permitted  to  build.     From  this  spring 
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was  derived  the  name  of  the  monastery,  Fontanclla  or 
Fontanelle. 

At  first  all  went  well.  The  pious  founder  made  his 
monastery  a  seat  of  learning ;  he  amassed  a  fine  library 
of  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ;  youths  of  the  best  families  came  to  him  and 
his  successors  for  instruction ;  from  the  scholars  of  the 
monastery  kings  chose  their  confidential  secretaries. 
The  founder  died  in  a  halo  of  sanctity,  and  still  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  abbey  increased.  Here  lived 
Wulfran,  the  converter  of  the  Frisons ;  dom  Luc 
d'Auchery,  author  of  the  CJironicon  Fontancllaise,  the 
only  surviving  document  of  the  province  belonging  to 
pre-Norman  times ;  Eginhard,  author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Charlemagne."  This  school  for  the  young  was  also  an 
asylum  for  the  old,  and  to  Fontanelle  to  die  came 
Theodoric,  son  of  Theodoric,  last  King  of  the  Merovingian 
race.  Yet  all  was  not  well  with  the  abbey ;  it  had  many 
vicissitudes  and  miseries  in  store,  and,  to  a  superstitious 
mind,  in  its  long  series  of  misfortunes,  reaching  unto 
the  present  day,  may  be  traced  the  finger  of  the  older 
gods  wrathful  with  the  usurpers  of  their  sacred  places, 
avenging  the  appropriation  of  their  wonderworker. 

By  theft  and  pillage  it  was  founded  ;  by  theft  and 
pillage  it  has  been  destroyed.  With  Roman  materials 
from  Lillebonne  its  first  church  was  built  about  735. 
Revenge  came  swiftly,  for  in  754  it  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  so  that  no  trace  remained.  Undaunted,  the 
monks,  with  the  help  of  King  Pepin,  rebuilt  the  church, 
and    two   years   after,   in   842,    came  the   Normans   and 
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at  their  coming,  as  the  old  chronicler  picturesquely  states, 
"  les  campagnes  blanchissent  sous  les  cercueils  cles 
morts."  The  villagers  tied  in  terror,  but  the  monks 
stood  stoutly  to  their  post,  and  by  their  prayers  and 
the  more  effectual  argument  of  money  they  ransomed 
their  monastery.  But  only  for  a  time.  Twenty  years 
later  the  Norsemen  returned  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
this  time  the  monastery  fell,  and  for  a  century  silence 
dwelt  among  the  ruins.  Then  came  St.  Gerard,  who 
raised  the  walls  again  ;  and  in  the  following  century,  with 
the  birth  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  beginning  was  made 
with  the  parish  church  which  still  stands  outside  the 
monastery,  and  probably  contains  in  its  Roman  columns 
all  that  is  left  of  the  monkish  plunder  from  Lillebonne. 
Meanwhile,  within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  a  new 
basilica  had  been  raised  to  St.  Pierre  et  St.  Wandrille ; 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  also,  and 
then  restored  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

Between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  during 
which  the  magnificent  existing  cloister  with  its  Renais- 
sance lavabo  was  built,  the  abbey  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  a  brief  rest  from  misfortune.  But  in  1631  the 
monks  saw,  to  their  horror,  the  principal  tower  collapse 
of  itself,  and  destroy  in  its  fall  the  greater  portion  of 
their  church.  Later  it  was  built  again  for  the  last  time 
with  the  help  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 

The  chequered  reign  of  the  monks  was  now  nearly 
at  an  end.  In  1791  the  last  Prior,  dom  Ruault,  took 
the  constitutional  oath  at  the  head  of  twenty  brethren, 
and   in   the  following  year   the   domain  was  sold  comme 
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bien  national  for  90,000  francs  to  a  society,  which  estab- 
lished there  a  factory  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and 
manufacture  of  pins.  What  a  descent  from  romance  to 
realism  !  To  these  base  uses  was  the  noble  building 
put  for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  Janin,  writing  in 
1844,  bewails:  "Industrialism  has  taken  possession  of 
these  walls,  and  has  brought  here  her  noise,  her  work- 
men, her  mechanism.  At  the  same  time  antiquarians 
have  come  from  England  {eheul),  who  have  bought  up 
the  stones  piece  by  piece.  Happily,  there  are  beauties 
nothing  can  destroy  :  the  situation,  the  landscape,  the 
freshness  of  the  meadows  and  woods,  the  mist  gently 
floating  in  the  valley,  the  pathetic  charm  of  its  natural 
beauties  and  associations." 

During  the  reign  of  the  factory,  not  only  was  every 
sort  of  vandalism  permitted,  but  it  was  apparently  for- 
bidden to  gaze  at  the  ruins  which  remained.  It  is  related 
that  Victor  Hugo  was  once  expelled  because  he  had  dared 
to  enter  the  abbey  without  permission.  He  remonstrated 
with  the  manager,  who  remained  quite  unmoved  when  he 
heard  the  visitor's  name,  and  at  last  Hugo,  vexed  at 
being  unknown  even  to  this  Philistine,  left  him  with  the 
caustic  remark,  "  It  is  astonishing  you  have  never  heard 
my  name ;  I  am  a  celebrated  dentist  living  at  La  Bouille, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  marvellous  pomade." 

But  the  adventures  of  Fontanelle  are  not  yet  over. 
An  English  nobleman,  the  Marquis  of  Stackpoole,  rescued 
the  abbey  from  industrialism  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  and,  dwelling  there,  made  himself  beloved  of 
all   the  villagers.     Those  were  good  days  for  the  parish 
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of  St.  Wandrille,  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  Marquis 
died  the  estate  passed  out  of  the  family,  and  was  bought 
by  the  Benedictines  for  270,000  francs  in  the  year  1894. 
So  the  monks  came  back  into  their  own  ;  but  not  for  Ion?. 
Eight  years  later,  owing  to  their  non-compliance  with 
the  Religious  Associations  Act,  the  Benedictines  were 
again  expelled,  and  had  to  find  a  new  home  at  Lyme 
Regis,  in  Dorsetshire. 

From  1902  to  the  time  of  my  visit  in  September,  1906, 
the  abbey  was  uninhabited  save  for  a  caretaker.  The 
grounds  had  not  been  kept  up,  and  the  whole  place 
wore  a  pathetic,  deserted  appearance.  Behind  the  main 
entrance  was  a  terrace  and  balustrade ;  to  the  right,  in 
front  of  the  west  wing  of  the  modern  building,  a  fountain 
had  stopped  playing  The  grass  was  all  uncut,  every- 
where weeds  were  springing  up  with  wilful  luxuriance. 
It  was  as  mournful,  but  as  beautiful  in  its  peace  and 
calm,  as  the  deserted  Italian  garden  in  "  My  Friend 
Prospero."  And  outside  on  the  walls  were  orange 
posters  announcing  the  judicial  sale  on  the  18th  of  this 
grandc  proprittd  the  Monastere  de  Fontanelle,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Abbaye  de  Saint-Wandrille,  under  the 
auspices  of  M.  Amedee-Gustave-Victor-Marie  Menage, 
administrateur  judiciaire  pres  le  Tribunal  civil  de  la 
Seine,  Administrateur  sequestre  et  liquidateur  judiciaire 
de  la  congregation  dite  des  Benedictins  de  France, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  And  who  is  going  to  buy  this  grande  propridtd  close 
de  murs  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  good  woman,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
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"  who  knows  ?  As  for  myself,  I  hope  it  will  be  an  English 
milord.  We  should  all  like  to  see  it  again  in  the  hands 
of  a  noble  family.  Ccst  une  pvoprictc  princiere"  she 
added  proudly. 

Alas!  thought  I,  our  noble  families  are  too  busy 
selling  their  pictures  and  china  to  the  Jews  and  Americans 
to  think  of  buying  an  estate  in  Normandy.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  flattering  to  an  Englishman  to  hear  so  keen  a 
wish  expressed  for  an  English  neighbour.  Throughout 
the  village  I  found  the  same  sentiment.  An  American, 
strangely  enough,  was  not  so  desired ;  perhaps  they 
thought  he  would  not  fit  the  place  ;  nor  did  I  find  the 
departure  of  the  monks  so  much  regretted  as  I  should 
have  thought.  Regrets  were  saved  for  the  late  Marquis, 
and  an  old  man  summed  up  the  situation  in  a  phrase  : 
"  On  ne  deteste  pas  les  moines,  mais  on  aime  beaucoup 
le  marquis." 

I  was  luckier  than  Victor  Hugo.  The  caretaker  did 
not  turn  me  out,  but  gave  me  a  very  special  welcome  as 
the  friend  of  Monsieur  Qui-dessine-toujours.  I  doubt  if 
at  any  time  of  its  existence  a  visitor  had  better  oppor- 
tunities for  exploring  the  abbey.  I  was  given  the  run  of 
the  place,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  many  a  happy  morning 
and  afternoon  did  I  spend  roaming  through  the  empty 
chambers,  sauntering  through  the  grounds,  lolling  by  the 
stream,  and  generally  idling,  while  the  Limner  indus- 
triously lived  up  to  his  reputation  in  the  cloister.  Now 
and  again  a  party  of  tourists  would  be  shown  over  the 
ruins,  but  they  were  speedily  got  rid  of,  and  the  con- 
cierge,  giving   me   a   friendly   nod    as   I   passed,   would 
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whisper,  "  Promenez-vous."  And  forthwith  I  promenaded 
in  less  frequented  paths.  Very  meet  for  meditation  are 
the  shaded  walks  by  the  little  stream  that  runs  round  the 
aDDey — a  stream  cool  and  wonderfully  limpid.  I  sat  on 
the  bank  and  dabbled  my  feet  in  the  water,  and  a  little 
bronze  frog  hopped  out  of  the  water  to  see  the  disturber 
of  his  solitude.  "  Little  frog,"  I  apostrophized,  "  did  a 
Brother  who  wandered  here  aforetime  ever  preach  to  your 
ancestors?"  The  frog  flopped  back  into  the  water,  and 
relinquishing  the  role  of  my  patron-saint  I  hastily  put  on 
my  shoes  and  stockings  to  cover  my  discomfiture. 

After  this,  with  energy  renewed,  I  would  ramble 
through  the  deserted  apartments.  For  nothing  do  I  owe 
more  gratitude  to  the  caretaker  than  for  her  generous 
restraint  in  sparing  me  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the 
building.  To  find  one's  own  way  about  and  to  make 
one's  own  discoveries  is  infinitely  more  diverting.  By 
trying  all  the  doors  that  were  not  locked,  by  jumping  out 
through  one  window  and  in  through  another,  when  other 
means  failed,  I  passed  from  room  to  room.  I  found  the 
refectory  and  chapel  which  adjoin  the  cloisters,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  principal  entrance  hall — a  gorgeous 
First  Empire  affair,  all  brightly  panelled,  and  with  a 
ceiling  of  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground.  I  lingered  admir- 
ingly before  the  principal  stone  staircase,  vaulted,  and 
with  a  splendidly  designed  iron  balustrade,  a  sort  of  scroll 
or  wave  pattern,  which,  rolling  continually  onwards  and 
upwards,  looks  as  if  it  would  pull  you  upstairs  the  moment 
you  touched  it  with  your  hand. 

As  I  made  my  rounds  I   would  now  and  again  come 
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across  a  window  looking  out  on  the  cloisters,  and  Mash 
my  person  upon  the  surprised  and  industrious  Limner, 
finally  making  my  exit  perhaps  through  the  kitchen — a 
vast  apartment,  big  enough  for  a  chapterhouse,  seven 
hundred  years  old  they  say,  where  in  old  times  an  army 
of  scullions  bustled  to  boil  fat  capons  or  fry  fresh  trout. 


Then  out  into  the  grounds  again,  where  to  the  east  are 
the  fragmentary  remains  of  the  thirteenth-century  abbey 
church.  Further  along,  in  a  clearing  of  the  wooded 
wilderness,  a  cross  of  wood  alone  marks  the  site  of  the 
altar  of  the  Lady-chapel,  where  Louis  XL,  unmindful  of 
the  transitoriness  of  even  ecclesiastical  glory,  commanded 
a  mass  to  be  said  in  perpetuity.  To  the  north,  after 
crossing  the  brook  and  the  field  in  which  little  Madeleine, 
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the  caretaker's  eight-year-old  daughter,  tends  her  seven 
sheep  and  her  one  white  goat,  are  the  orchards  and  glass- 
houses. "Faut  pas  toucher  la  fruit" '  cries  Madeleine;  and 
seeing  that  the  peaches  are  far  from  ripeness,  I  promise  to 
withstand  temptation.  To  atone  for  this  cruel  but  neces- 
sary injunction,  Madeleine  generously  offers  us  her  deli- 
ciously  sticky  sweets,  an  attention  which,  urgently  pressed 
during  working-hours,  is  apt  to  embarrass  the  Limner. 

Beyond  the  fruit-garden,  a  zigzag  path  through  the 
trees  leads  to  the  quaint  little  eleventh-century  chapel  of 
St.  Saturnin,  perched  two  hundred  feet  up  the  hill  on  the 
site  of  a  still  older  hermitage.  St.  Saturnin  is  the  patron 
saint  of  paralysis,  but  for  a  paralytic  he  has  displayed  quite 
remarkable  activity.  According  to  the  local  legend,"  when 
the  chapel  to  all  the  saints  was  built  at  Caillouville,  half 
a  mile  distant,  where  the  wonder-working  spring  is,  the 
other  saints  all  rested  quietly  in  their  graves,  as  saints 
should  do,  but  St.  Saturnin  proved  a  most  perverse  spirit. 
He  refused  to  be  herded  with  the  others,  and  though  he 
might  be  imbedded  ever  so  firmly  in  his  sepulchre  the 
night  before,  the  next  morning  sure  enough  his  bones 
would  be  found  on  the  spot  where  his  altar  is  to-day. 
After  wrestling  with  the  saint  for  a  week  or  so,  the  shrine- 
contractor  had  to  admit  defeat,  and  for  his  own  peace  and 
that  of  the  saint  he  erected  the  chapel  which  still  exists. 

Dynasties  rise  and  fall,  creeds  are  propagated  and 
crumble,  but  faith  in  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  spring 
at  Caillouville  is  almost  as  firm  to-day — at  least  locally — 
as  in  pagan  times,  and  every  Easter  Monday  you  will  see 
an  assembly  and  feast  in  its  honour  at  the  parish  church, 
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while  on  the  first  Friday  in  May  a  solemn  pilgrimage 
is  annually  made  to  the  sacred  source  itself.  Tariff  for 
Immersion  :  Children,  50  centimes  ;  Adults,  1  franc.  Do 
the  old  gods,  I  wonder,  peer  through  their  twilight  and 
smile  ? 

I  could  not  wait  at  Caudebec  for  the  sale  of  St.  Wan- 
drille's  Abbey,  but  I  hear  it  was  sold  for  125,000  francs — 
less  than  half  the  sum  the  poor  Benedictines  had  paid 
for  their  eight-year  tenancy.  Rumour  said  it  had  been 
bought  by  a  doctor  at  Pont-de-1'Arche,  who  intended  to 
turn  it  into  a  Sanatorium.  But  rumour,  as  usual,  was 
not  altogether  correct,  for  I  have  since  learnt  that  it  has 
been  sold  or  let  to,  and  is,  at  any  rate,  at  present  inhabited 
by,  M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  I  trust  the  villagers  welcome 
him,  for  he  deserves  a  romantic  environment,  and  Fon- 
tanelle  maintains  her  long  association  with  letters  in 
affording  a  home  to  the  illustrious  Belgian  author. 

We  rose  betimes  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
our  last  day  at  Caudebec,  and  a  grey  sky  promised  us  a 
cool  ride  to  Jumieges,  our  next  halting-place— a  matter  of 
some  eleven  miles  along  a  main  road  following  the  river. 
At  any  rate,  said  we,  we'll  start  off  sharp  after  breakfast 
and  get  the  short  ride  over  before  the  heat  of  the  day, 
arriving  at  Jumieges  in  nice  time  for  lunch.  Thus  men 
propose.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  escape  from  Caudebec. 
We  lingered  over  our  last  breakfast  on  the  balcony 
overlooking  the  Seine,  and  our  own  meal  finished  we 
loitered  over  two  little  boys  at  the  next  table  who  were  in 
difficulties  with  the  waiter.     They  had  had  the  benefit  of  a 
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public-school  education,  and  it  took  some  time  to  explain 
to  them  that  when  they  wanted  boiled  eggs,  they  should 
ask  not  for  ocufs  bouillis,  but  ceufs  a  la  coque.  But  for  our 
interposition  they  might  still  be  wondering  why,  when 
they  persisted  in  ordering  boiled  eggs,  the  waiter  was 
equally  persistent  in  bringing  them  scrambled. 

Then  there  were  many  farewells  to  be  said.  We  had 
to  run  round  to  our  friend  M.  Beix.  Our  good  host, 
M.  Lalonde,  insisted  on  our  taking  a  stirrup-cup  with 
him ;  and  then  there  was  good-bye  to  be  said  to  madame 
and  her  daughter  Mile.  Elise — the  deft-handed  Phyllis 
who  ministers  to  thirsty  man  in  the  cafd,  and  speaks 
English  so  well  and  prettily.  There  were  the  last  instruc- 
tions about  our  luggage  to  be  given  to  the  porter,  about 
the  forwarding  of  our  letters  to  M.  Lalonde,  a  last  look  to 
be  taken  at  our  cycles,  with  Julien  almost  in  tears  as  he 
pumped  the  tyres  up  for  the  last  time. 

Eventually,  about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  we  got  upon 
our  machines,  and  the  nicety  of  our  time  for  lunch  at 
Jumieges  became  a  fit  subject  for  jest.  We  had  not 
gone  above  a  mile  from  Caudebec,  when  the  Limner  was 
inspired  with  a  bright  idea.  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have 
a  last  look  at  St.  Wandrille?"  he  insinuated.  I  temporized. 
"  Because,"  he  continued,  "  I  just  thought,  as  it's  rather 
late  already,  we  might  have  our  lunch  at  that  little  cafd 
opposite  the  main  gate  of  the  abbey."  "  Say  no  more," 
said  I  ;  and  without  further  ado  we  again  turned  off  to  the 
left  of  the  main  road,  and  in  a  little  while  were  eating  our 
lunch  in  the  open,  in  full  view  of  the  splendid  Louis  XV. 
portal.      Having  come  so  far,  the  least  we  could  do,  after 
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our  coffee  and  cigarette,  was  to  take  a  second  farewell  of 
Madeleine  and  her  mother. 

Finally,  when  it  was  getting  on  for  three,  and  the 
sun  was  at  its  hottest,  we  tore  ourselves  away  from  one 
abbey  to  make  for  a  second.  It  was  warm  cycling,  but 
the  road  was  pleasant,  with  the  Foret  du  Trait  on  our 
left,  and  on  our  right  the  river,  and  beyond  this  the 
Foret  de  Brotonne  in  the  distance.  Altogether,  matters 
were  tolerable  till  after  putting  on  my  back-wheel  brake 
for  a  slight  decline  I  discovered  I  could  not  take  it  off 
for  a  more  serious  incline.  Now,  a  brake  that  insists 
on  working  uphill  as  well  as  down  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining  fiercely. 
I  got  off  and,  finding  I  had  lost  a  screw,  1  tied  up  the 
brake  with  a  piece  of  string.  I  got  on  again  and  found 
it  worse  than  ever.  Then  I  cut  that  string-  and  fluner 
the  pieces  savagely  in  the  road.  The  Limner  came  and 
eyed  the  machine  sympathetically.  "  Is  it  a  free-wheel?" 
he  asked.  Now  some  men  might  have  struck  him,  but 
I  take  pride  in  saying  I  refrained.  "They  call  it  one," 
I  muttered  ;  "  but  the  name's  a  mockery."  We  pinched 
and  prodded  the  thing  without  making  any  improvement, 
and  at  last  I  saw  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
So  I  set  my  teeth  and  just  forced  the  brute  along,  and  as 
I  went  the  rattle  and  clatter  increased  till  my  approach 
seemed  to  herald  the  coming  of  an  artillery  waggon. 
Luckily  we  had  not  far  to  go,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long 
descent,  next  to  the  Hotel  de  l'Abbaye  where  we  were 
staying,  was  a  blacksmith's  shop.  The  smith,  a  practical 
man,  gave  one  look  at  the  back  wheel,  then  pointed   to 
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the  valve  of  the  tyre,  which  by  rubbing  against  the  brake- 
had  worn  away  about  an  eighth  of  its  diameter.  "  The 
wheel  must  be  taken  off;  it's  not  on  straight,"  he  said. 
I  left  him  to  take  off  anything  he  pleased,  thankful  to 
be  rid  of  the  thing. 

My  troubles  were  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  our  land- 
lady, a  true  Normandy  type  with  her  apple-cheeks, 
close-fitting  black  bonnet,  and  a  general  air  of  good- 
natured  corpulence.  Would  we  like  some  tea?  she 
inquired,  knowing  the  national  weakness.  The  very 
thing,  thought  I,  to  restore,  my  spirits;  so  we  had  it, 
with  rum,  which  in  France  is  always  to  be  had  more 
easily  and  cheaply  than  milk.  My  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  if  you  insist  on  having  milk  with  your  tea 
you  are  first  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  or  so  while  the 
waiter  searches  about  for  a  dairy  or  the  nearest  farm, 
secondly,  when  the  tea  has  had  time  to  get  cold  and  the 
milk  to  arrive,  and  you  ask  for  your  bill,  you  find  you 
are  charged  exactly  double  what  the  tea  would  have  been 
with  rum.  Thus  the  average  tariff  may  be  given  as  : 
the  simple,  that  is  with  sugar  only,  30  c.  ;  the  an  rhum, 
50  c.  ;  but  the  au  /ait,  1  franc  at  least,  not  to  mention 
the  scorn  and  anger  of  the  entire  staff.  Therefore,  when 
in  France,  or  even  in  the  smaller  cafes  of  Paris,  do  as 
the  French  do,  and  have  your  tea  either  simple  or,  if  you 
will  try  the  mixture,  and  I  assure  you  it's  an  excellent 
pick-me-up,  ait  rhum. 

If  I  had  not  been  otherwise  occupied  as  I  first 
approached  Jumieges,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been  more 
profoundly  impressed   by  the  sight  of  the  abbey  towers 
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in  the  distance,  for  it  is  a  noble  pile,  and  absolutely 
dominates  the  surrounding  landscape.  And  it  has  the 
by  no  means  common  characteristic  of  being  equally 
impressive  from  the  distance  and  at  close  range.  The 
sight  of  white  towers  glinting  through  the  trees  as  we 
sat  outside  stirred  us  to  hurry  over  our  tea  and  hasten 
to  a  closer  view.  The  entrance  was  only  a  few  yards  lower 
down  the  road,  but  the  ruins  are  in  private  grounds  belong- 
ing to  a  Mdme.  Lebel-Cointet,  who  lives  in  the  adjoining 
chateau,  and  consequently  shut  in  from  the  public  road. 

With  all  its  reputation  for  piety,  it  is  indeed  painful 
to  reflect  that  Jumieges  has  never  yet  been  able  to  return 
a  certain  answer  to  the  second  question  in  the  Catechism. 
The  largest,  the  most  important,  the  most  celebrated 
abbey  in  Normandy,  its  earliest  history  is  plunged  in 
obscurity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  by  St.  Filibert,  who, 
like  St.  Wandrille,  is  said  to  have  left  the  court  of 
Dagobert  to  become  a  monk.  This,  however,  does  not 
explain  the  name,  which  has  been  variously  derived  from 
gemma  by  reason  of  the  brilliance  of  the  abbey,  or gemitus 
because  of  the  lamentation  of  the  monks.    Thus  the  poet — 

"  D'oii  vient  ton  nom,  Jumieges  ?  ils  ne  sauraient  le  dire. 
O  vanite  de  l'homme  et  surtout  du  savant ! 
Gemitus  ou  gemma,  'douleur'  ou  'diamant'?  .  .  . 
Choisissez :  tous  les  deux  me  plairaient  davantagent 
L'histoire  de  ce  cloitre  et  de  des  monuments 
Montre  autant  de  tresors  que  de  gemissements." 

Very  pretty  ;  but  I  don't  agree  with    M.   Guttinguer. 
Neither  of   the   two    "please"  me.     "Diamond  Abbey" 
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is  not  convincing,  and  "  Abbey  of  Groaning"  sounds  as 
popularly  unscientific  as  the  fallacious  "  Glen  of  Weeping." 
Both  arguments  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  treacherous 
post  hoc  propter  hoc  principle.  A  more  plausible  etymo- 
logy derives  the  name  from  gemini,  and  at  first  sight 
colour  is  given  to  this  by  a  legend  which  connects  the 
abbey  with  the  two  sons  of  Clovis  II. 

According  to  this,  Clovis,  King  of  France,  piously 
desiring  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  appointed 
his  queen,  Bathilde,  as  regent  during  his  absence.  But 
hardly  had  he  departed  when  his  two  sons,  aided  by  a 
group  of  discontented  nobles,  rebelled  against  their 
mother  and  seized  the  reins  of  government.  "  God 
knows  what  would  have  happened,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"if  Clovis  had  not  been  miraculously  informed  of  the 
rebellion  in  a  dream."  Whereupon  he  turned  about, 
gathered  a  loyal  army,  and  signally  defeated  the  rebels, 
taking  the  two  princes  captive.  The  fate  of  these  two 
being  left  to  the  queen  to  decide,  the  tender  mother  could 
not  bring  herself  to  condemn  her  own  children  to  death. 
So  with  true  Christian  charity  she  mercifully  commanded 
that  the  muscles  of  their  legs  and  arms  should  be  severed, 
thus  relieving  them  of  that  devilish  physical  strength 
which  had  heartened  them  to  rise  against  their  lord  and 
father.  But  even  so  the  sight  of  their  helpless  children 
was  too  much  for  the  gentle-hearted  parents ;  so  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  pain  of  seeing  them,  and  to  avoid 
responsibility  by  shunting  the  business  into  the  hands 
of  a  Higher  Power,  the  two  ham-strung  princes  were 
put  into  a  boat  with  provisions,  and  the  boat  shoved  off 
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into  the  stream.  Guided  by  Providence,  the  boat  drifted 
down  the  river,  and  finally  came  to  a  standstill  by  the  banks 
of  the  ancient  monastery  of  "  Gemieges."  The  cripples 
were  welcomed  and  cared  for  by  the  monks,  and  resigning 
themselves  to  their  fate  at  last  they  died  there  after  a 
long  life  sanctified  by  prayer. 

Against  this  story  it  has  to  be  noted  that  not  only  was 
the  abbey  in  existence  and  apparently  called  Gemieges  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  but  also  that  nothing  is  said  in 
the  legend  as  to  the  princes  being  twins.  A  still  more 
formidable  objection  is  the  historical  fact  that  Clovis  II. 
died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  So,  if  sons  of  his  at  their 
necessarily  early  age  were  able  to  lead  a  rebellion  and  an 
army  in  battle,  the  affair  was  even  more  miraculous  than 
it  is  given  out  to  be.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
rebellion  is  unknown  to  history,  and  that  none  of  the 
three  known  sons  of  Clovis — Clotaire,  Childeric,  and 
Thierry — is  pictured  in  history  as  a  cripple. 

If  I  may  presume  to  think  on  such  matters,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  etymology  the  savants  have  got  hold 
of  the  right  root  and  the  wrong  explanation.  If  we  look 
at  the  geographical  form  of  Jumieges,  a  pear-shaped 
peninsula  round  which  loops  the  Seine,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  doubling  [geminatid)  of  the  river 
here  sufficiently  explains  the  name  of  the  place.  Is  it 
necessary  to  go  further  for  twins  than  the  twin  waters 
on  either  side  of  the  peninsula? 

It  seems  most  probable,  then,  that  the  name  dates 
from  Roman,  perhaps  pre-Roman,  times.  The  legion- 
aries were  quick  to  perceive  the  natural  defences  of  the 
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peninsula  and  made  it  an  important  fortified  position. 
And  it  was  on  the  site  of  this  Roman  citadel,  burnt  and 
partially  demolished  by  the  barbarians,  that  Filibert  built 
his  monastery  and  the  three  regulation  churches,  one  to 
the  Virgin,  one  to  Saints  Denis  and  Germain,  and  one 
to  St.  Peter.  I  say  Filibert,  though  this  gentleman  is 
far  too  much  like  St.  Wandrille  for  my  liking,  and  he, 
too,  is  related  to  have  had  a  saintly  love  affair  with  a  chaste 
maiden,  who  became  the  abbess  of  the  neighbouring 
convent  of  St.  Ouen.  All  this  early  history,  however, 
is  legendary,  and  the  first  abbey,  whether  built  by  Filibert 
or  not,  was  destroyed  in  840  by  Hasting  the  Terrible 
Dane,  who  put  the  monks  to  the  sword.  Rollo  was  more 
merciful  and  respected  the  ruins,  and  Rollo's  son,  William 
Longsword,  restored  the  monastery. 

The  story  goes  that  two  aged  monks,  survivors  of 
the  Hasting  massacre,  were  kneeling  before  the  still 
existing  altar  when  Longsword  passed  on  a  hunting  expe- 
dition. He  asked  the  monks  what  they  were  doing,  and 
in  reply  they  told  him  the  misfortunes  of  the  abbey  and 
the  holiness  of  the  spot.  At  the  same  time  they  offered 
him  the  remains  of  their  loaf  of  black  bread.  Longsword, 
disdaining  this  rude  fare,  strode  off  on  his  chase  without 
listening  to  their  prayers.  Suddenly,  in  a  clearing  of 
the  forest,  a  wild  boar  charged  at  the  prince.  His  spear 
broke  in  his  hand.  He  was  at  the  animal's  mercy,  when — 
mirabile  dictit  I — it  turned  aside  and  passed  him  without 
an  attempt  to  do  him  harm.  Touched  by  this  miraculous 
deliverance,  Longsword  returned  to  the  monks.  He  sat 
him  down,  and  shared  their  bread  and  drank  their  water, 
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and  on  his  return  to  Rouen  he  thence  sent  workmen  to 
rebuild  the  abbey.  And  so  well  did  they  do  their  work 
that  fragments  of  their  building  survive  to  this  day  to 
bear  witness  to  the  story. 

The  main  mass  of  the  existing  ruins,  however,  are  of 
rather  later  date,  and  it  is  not  Longsword's,  but  the  Con- 
queror's church  that  now  dominates  the  landscape.  A 
few  yards  only  from  the  modern  entrance  rises  the  west 
front  of  Notre  Dame,  two  lordly  towers  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high.  Beyond  is  a  fragment  nearly  as  high 
of  the  central  tower,  a  perilous  cliff  of  masonry.  The 
Norman  nave  adjoining  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  though  built  in  the  Conqueror's  time  its  materials  are 
older,  being  indeed  of  Roman  origin,  and  possibly  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  older  church.  At  the  extreme 
east  the  foundations  of  the  choir  and  Lady-chapel  are 
clearly  visible  above  the  grass  that  covers  what  was 
once  the  pavement  of  the  church,  and  one  surviving 
thirteenth-century  pointed  arch,  with  clustered  columns 
and  exquisite  grace,  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  nine 
original  chapels.  South  of  this  are  the  remains  of  the  older 
church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by  Longsword,  with  a  rounded 
west  porch  in  fine  condition.  And  south  of  this  again  a 
great  yew  tree  marks  the  centre  of  the  vanished  cloisters. 
With  all  these  remains,  and  with  further  traces  or  relics 
to  the  east  of  St.  Martin's  Chapel,  to  the  south-west  of 
the  chapterhouse  and  guardhouse,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
reconstruct  the  whole  in  imagination.  Nowhere,  I  think, 
is  it  easier  to  capture  the  Norman  atmosphere  and  see 
in   fancy   the  life  of  feudal    times.     The   conjunction    of 
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these  imposing"  ruins  with  natural  grounds  of  great  beauty 
is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  poet's  reverie,  but,  unhappily,  Nature, 
if  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  man's  handiwork,  is  also 
engaged  in  its  gradual  but  relentless  destruction.  How 
picturesque  it  is,  we  think,  to  see  these  shrubs  and  sap- 
lings springing  up  all  over  the  masonry,  at  heights  dizzy 
to  one  lying  idly  on  the  grass.  And  then  we  remember, 
with  something  of  a  shock  at  Nature's  treachery,  that  it 
is  the  roots  of  these  very  shrubs  and  saplings  which  are 
loosening  the  stones  and  preparing  their  downfall.  Nature 
is  quietly  at  work  all  the  time  completing  the  demolition 
begun  by  revolutionary  man.  For  this  abbey  also,  like 
that  of  St.  Wandrille,  has  had  its  factory  period.  No 
longer  is  it  safe  for  a  visitor  to  ascend  the  western  towers, 
as  he  could  do  without  peril  only  a  few  years  ago.  The 
waving  branches  on  the  one  surviving  wall  of  the  central 
tower  doom  it  to  destruction,  and  everywhere  notice- 
boards  significantly  warn  the  visitor  not  to  stand  under 
the  arches.  As  overhead,  so  underfoot;  the  crypt  which 
runs  underneath  the  entire  abbey  from  east  to  west 
cannot  now  be  traversed,  though  it  may  still  be  explored 
at  either  end.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 
these  monuments  is  being  and  no  doubt  will  be  done  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  spectacle,  more 
awe-inspiring  than  even  the  handiwork  of  our  ancestors, 
of  Nature  calmly  and  irresistibly  reclaiming  her  own. 

Of  all  the  contents  of  the  little  museum,  which  has 
been  established  near  the  porter's  lodge,  nothing  inte- 
rested me  more  than  the  two  stone  heads  of  Lontjsword 
and  the  Conqueror.     They  cannot,  of  course,  be  anything 
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like  contemporary,  but  they  may  well  be  authentic  por- 
traits. And  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  two — 
between  the  jovial  animal  aspect  of  the  Conqueror  and 
the  grave,  thoughtful  face  of  Longsword.  "  No,  cer- 
tainly," of  the  latter  the  concierge  agreed,  "  he  has  not 
the  face  of  a  warrior."  Rather  is  it  the  face  of  a  priest 
or  a  philosopher.  And  all  this  is  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  his  character.  Longsword,  let  us  remember, 
was  the  first  Christian  born  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  he 
took  his  religion  seriously.  When  called  to  the  throne 
by  the  abdication  of  his  father,  Rollo,  in  927,  he  showed 
little  of  the  Norse  spirit  of  acquisition.  He  was  valiant, 
without  doubt,  but  he  was  ever  readier  to  draw  his  sword 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  another  than  to  increase  his  own 
glory  or  territory.  What  he  had  he  would  hold,  and  at 
the  head  of  300  warriors  he  once  put  to  flight,  so  'tis 
said,  his  rebel  vassals  of  Brittany  with  an  army  40,000 
strong.  At  the  death  of  Raoul,  the  Burgundian  usurper, 
Longsword,  at  the  prayer  of  some  loyal  French  noblemen, 
seated  Louis  d'Outre-Mer  firmly  on  the  throne  of  France. 
Already  he  had  given  peace,  justice,  and  prosperity  to 
his  own  duchy,  and  with  the  restoration  of  his  rightful 
feudal  overlord  he  thought  his  work  on  earth  was  finished. 
His  long  cherished  dream  of  taking  the  vow  at  his  own 
abbey  of  Jumieges  was  about  to  be  realized  ;  the  entreaties 
of  his  bravest  knights  and  wisest  bishops  could  not  turn 
him  from  his  purpose,  when  his  feet  were  stayed  by  a 
last  appeal  for  help.  The  bandit  Arnold,  Count  of 
Flanders,  had  seized  upon  the  castle  of  Montreuil,  and 
the  dispossessed  Count  of  Ponthieu  called  the  Duke  of 
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Normandy  to  his  aid.  Where  duty  and  justice  lay 
William  Longsword  never  hesitated,  so,  turning  his  back 
for  the  while  on  the  cloister,  he  restored  the  Count  of 
Ponthieu  to  his  possessions,  and  grievously  chased  Count 
Arnold  of  Flanders.  Discomfited,  Arnold  besought  the 
Duke  to  grant  him  an  interview  and  be  the  arbiter  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.  "  What  thou  sayest, 
shall  be  well  said,"  wrote  the  traitor;  "what  thou  doest, 
shall  be  well  done."  Longsword,  ready  to  hear  every 
man,  accepted  the  proposed  interview  on  an  island  in  the 
Somme.  Who  does  not  know  the  tragic  end  of  that 
interview?  How  Longsword,  after  Arnold  had  agreed 
to  everything,  was  tricked  back  alone  to  the  island  for  a 
last  word  and  abominably  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of 
Flanders  ?  Let  those  who  are  unacquainted  read  it  in 
the  histories,  or  even  in  Miss  Yonge's  admirable  child- 
story,  "The  Little  Duke";  they  will  read  the  end  of  a 
chivalrous  and  gallant  gentleman,  the  most  Christian 
prince  in  Norman  history. 

Because  of  my  particular  affection  for  Longsword,  his 
name  is  always  linked  in  my  mind  with  that  of  Jumieges, 
but  the  abbey  has  many  other  notable  historic  associ- 
ations. Within  these  walls  was  brought  up  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  here,  so  they  relate,  his  successor  Harold,  as 
grand  marshal  of  England,  renewed  to  William  the 
Confessor's  promise  of  heirship  to  the  English  throne, 
and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Norman  duke.  Other 
times,  other  manners.  Here,  again,  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  wars  and  civil  strife,  the  lazy  King  Charles  VII. 
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spent  many  happy  days  in  amorous  dalliance  with  Agnes 
Sorel,  his  Dame  dc  Beaultd.  Happier  in  its  fortunes 
than  St.  Wandrille,  the  history  of  Jumieges  is  a  long 
story  of  royal  patronage  and  unparalled  prosperity.  To 
realize  its  importance  we  must  remember  that  this  little 
peninsula,  now  sparsely  peopled  by  a  few  handfuls  of 
peasants,  at  one  time  teemed  with  nine  hundred  monks 
and  fifteen  hundred  lay  brethren  ;  that  the  abbot  had  the 
right  to  wear  the  mitre  and  the  episcopal  ring,  and  had 
jurisdiction  over  both  banks  of  the  Seine  from  Duclair 
to  Quillebceuf.  It  was  not  only  a  seat  of  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, and  piety ;  it  was  the  capital  of  a  province. 

After  a  long  day  in  the  abbey,  the  Limner  indefati- 
gably  at  work,  the  Scribe  strolling  or  dozing  on  the  grass, 
we  would  often  go  down  to  the  river  to  watch  the  sunset. 
A  road  almost  in  front  of  the  porter's  lodge  brought  us 
there  in  five  minutes,  between  rows  of  poplars  and  apple 
orchards.  At  the  end  of  the  road  is  a  ferry,  and  on  this 
side  of  the  ferry  is  a  primitive  cafd,  with  a  table  outside 
at  which  we  would  sit  and  sip  a  sirop.  One  afternoon 
I  amused  myself  by  watching  a  man  with  two  buckets 
loading  up  a  watercart  from  the  river.  Sometimes  he 
slipped  on  the  slimy  cobbles  of  the  landing-stage  and 
nearly  fell  into  the  river ;  always  he  filled  his  buckets  just 
by  the  ferry,  where  the  water  seemed  particularly  muddy. 
Being  interested,  I  got  into  conversation.  The  Seine 
water  here,  was  it  not  a  trifle  brackish  ?  But  no,  it  was 
good  to  drink.  And  what  were  they  going  to  do  with  this 
water  ?    "  One  makes  cyder  !  "    I  asked  no  more  questions. 
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Another  afternoon,  at  the  magic  hour,  I  turned  my 
back  on  the  cafe  and  walked  along  the  river  between  the 
apple  orchards  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  After  a  little 
while  I  turned  into  a  field,  whence  I  obtained  a  lovely 
distant  view  of  the  towers  of  Jumieges  surrounded  by 
trees.  And  just  as  I  got  there  the  sunset  began.  At  first 
the  whole  facade  was  lit  up  with  the  golden  glow,  and  then 
it  slowly  faded  from  the  bottom,  till  at  last  only  the  tips 
of  the  towers  gleamed  like  two  shining  golden  crowns. 
For  a  moment  they  glittered  and  then  the  light  went 
out  and  the  towers  shivered  in  ashen  grey. 

The  other  side  also  has  its  beauties  at  this  hour,  when 
the  sun  sinks  behind  the  cliffs  of  the  further  bank  and 
the  water  twinkles  with  the  reflections  of  a  myriad  hues. 
No  wonder  the  men  of  1830  produced  such  marvels  with 
these  sights  before  them — dark  poplars  in  the  foreground, 
through  which  twines  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  Seine, 
beyond  high  wooded  banks  mounting  up  till  they  are  lost 
in  the  golden  sky.  As  the  glow  died  away  we  would 
return  to  our  hotel  for  dinner,  and  sometimes  after  the 
coffee  a  fine  night  tempted  us  out  again  to  see  the  abbey 
or  the  Seine  by  moonlight.  The  last,  perhaps,  is  still 
more  exquisite  in  the  silver  light,  when  the  wooded 
heights,  majestic  poplars,  and  placid  stream  remind  one 
more  than  ever  of  Daubigny. 

If  we  did  not  go  out,  we  simply  went  to  bed,  retir- 
ing by  nine  o'clock  to  our  old-fashioned  and  spacious 
apartment,  where 

"  Plena  per  insertas  fundebat  luna  fenestras," 

and  candles  could  be  economized  as  we  undressed  by  the 
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light  of  the  moon.  What  a  joy  it  was  to  stay  at  a  hotel 
where  the  glare  of  electric  light  and  the  stink  of  gas  were 
equally  unknown.  Seeing  that  we  had  the  hotel  to 
ourselves  I  marvelled,  and  expressed  my  wonder  to  our 
landlady.  "Oh  yes,"  said  she  to  my  question,  "we  do 
have  visitors ;  but  they  do  not  stay.  They  come  to  see 
the  abbey  ;  they  stop  for  lunch,  sometimes  for  tea,  and 
then  they  fly  away  on  their  motors  or  cycles.  They  do 
not  stay."  "  So  much  the  better  for  us,"  said  I  ;  and  I 
thought,  Am  I  getting  old  that  I  appreciate  so  intensely 
this  rustic  haven  of  peace  and  quiet  ? 

Those  dinners  at  the  Hotel  de  l'Abbaye,  shall  I  ever 
forget  them  ?  Not  that  our  fare  was  so  sumptuous,  for  I 
have  no  pretensions  to  be  a  gourmet.  To  some  it  might 
be  plain  living,  but  to  us  it  was  delightful  ;  and  our 
courses,  if  simple  and  restricted  in  number,  were  excellent 
of  their  kind,  and  admirably  cooked.  And  then  every 
dish  was  seasoned  with  good  appetite.  At  sundown, 
hungry  as  hunters,  we  returned,  excited  at  the  remem- 
brance of  a  day  well  spent,  our  hearts  still  glowing  with 
the  sunset  glory.  We  penetrated  the  mystery  of  the 
dining-room,  where  our  table  awaited  us,  all  decked  in 
spotless  linen  and  brightly  burnished  spoons  and  forks. 
And  to  lighten  our  obscurity  on  our  table  was  a  single 
lighted  candle,  the  only  illumination  in  the  room.  What 
could  have  been  more  delightful  ?  It  was  like  dining 
in    a  Rembrandt. 

One  night  we  had  company.  A  motor-tricycle  had 
broken  down  in  the  village,  and  the  gentleman  who  drove 
and  the  lady  who  was  driven  had  to  put  up  at  our  hotel 
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for  the  night  while  their  steed  was  overhauled  by  our 
friend  the  blacksmith.  That  night  was  a  fete  ;  we  had 
two  candles  in  the  room,  one  on  their  table,  one  on  ours. 
As  we  both  sat  down  to  dinner  at  the  same  hour,  we  had 
a  pretty  passage  of  arms  when  our  good  hostess  came  in 
with  the  soup.  Because  we  were  the  oldest  inhabitants,  I 
suppose,  she  brought  the  first  tureen  to  our  table. 
Naturally,  with  a  lady  in  the  room,  we  requested  her 
to  serve  the  other  party  first.  But  when  she  arrived  at 
their  table  they  sent  her  back  to  us,  till  I  cried,  quite 
distressed,  "  Je  vous  firie,  madamc,  jc  vous  firie"  and 
with  much  bowing  and  smiling  they  consented  to  begin. 
What  nonsense,  you  say,  and  all  this  time  the  soup 
was  getting  cold.  I  think  not.  The  interchange  of  these 
little  courtesies  sweetens  life,  and  does  no  harm  to  the 
credit  of  our  country.  The  leading  of  the  simple  life  does 
not  entail  the  behaviour  of  a  barbarian. 
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FROM  Jumieges  I  tear  myself  away  with  as  much 
difficulty  in  thought  as  in  action.  There  is 
much  more  I  could  say.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  flower-gardens  and  beautifully  kept  private 
grounds  of  Mme.  Lebel  Cointet,  which  formed  such  a 
contrast  to  the  wilderness  at  St.  Wandrille,  nor  the  parish 
church,  north-east  of  the  ruins,  where  I  discovered  three 
paintings  by  Guido  Reni.  (He  is  not  a  great  master; 
still  it  was  pleasant  to  see  some  fragment  of  a  fine 
tradition  after  the  trashy  paintings,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
many  village  churches.) 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  furiously  interested  in  Agnes 
Sorel,  who  showed  her  patriotism  by  ministering  to  the 
French  king's  pleasures  while  Joan  of  Arc  fought  his 
battles  ;  but  on  leaving  Jumieges  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  visit  Mesnil,  about  two  miles  distant,  where  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  manor-house  in  which  the  king's 
favourite    died.      Instead    of   taking   the    direct    road,    I 
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thought  it  would  be  more  interesting  and  more  in  keep- 
ing with  my  general  plan  of  progression  to  follow  from 
the  ferry  the  little  footpath  which  ran  eastwards  along  the 
river.  So,  leaving  the  Limner  to  join  me  later  by  a  more 
direct  road  at  La  Bouille,  I  set  off  on  my  repaired  cycle  to 
follow  the  windings  of  the  Seine.  It  was  pleasant  riding 
at  first  on  a  path  strewn  with  apples  from  adjoining 
orchards,  with  the  river  on  my  right  and  fields  or 
orchards  to  the  left.  But  presently  my  path,  curving 
a  little  from  the  river,  took  me  into  the  middle  of  a  field 
and  left  me  there.  It  was  impossible  to  cycle,  and  my 
joy  in  walking  was  not  increased  when  I  nearly  stepped 
upon  a  snake,  about  three  feet  long,  which  wriggled  across 
my  path.  So  far  I  had  not  met  a  soul  since  I  left  the 
ferry,  and  I  felt  considerably  relieved  when  I  spied  at  the 
other  end  of  the  field  a  bright-looking  maiden  of  fifteen 
years  or  thereabouts.  Fortunately  she  was  neither 
scared  at  my  approach  nor  unwilling  to  assist  me,  and 
having  made  known  my  difficulty  she  proved  agreeable 
and  lucid.  I  was  to  leave  this  field,  cross,  the  next 
diagonally,  and  then  come  out  on  a  road  which,  if  I 
followed  to  the  left,  would  bring  me  to  Mesnil.  I  thanked 
her  heartily,  and  soon  struck  the  road,  which  I  followed 
as  directed.  It  was  not  good,  being  full  of  loose  stones, 
and  it  curved  and  curved  to  the  left,  till  at  last,  forgetting 
the  great  bend  the  river  makes  here,  I  began  to  think  I 
had  completed  the  circle  and  was  on  a  circular  road 
running  round  some  property  and  leading  to  nowhere.  I 
had  got  to  the  despairing  state  of  imagining  I  recognized 
spots    I    had  already   passed  when,   making  yet  another 
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turn  to  the  left,  I  suddenly  came  out  upon  a  wide  main 
road,  where  there  were  houses  and  a  cafd. 

I  had  arrived  at  Mesnil.  At  the  cafd  I  was  directed 
to  the  manor-house,  and  following  these  directions  I  found 
myself  in  a  few  minutes  outside  a  farm  with  an  old  round- 
arched  stone  gateway,  imposing  and  substantial.  I  pushed 
the  gate  open  and  went  past  three  barking  dogs — two 
chained  and  furious,  a  third  loose,  but  friendly  if  noisy, 
and  made  inquiry  of  a  woman  in  the  yard.  Was  this  the 
famous  manor-house  of  Agnes  Sorel  ?  It  was.  Might  I 
gratify  my  curiosity  and  make  a  tour  of  inspection  ?  I 
might.  So  I  strolled  round  the  ramshackle  barns  and 
outhouses,  which  doubtless  contained  here  and  there  a 
fragment  of  the  old  house.  But  beyond  the  gateway 
there  was  really  nothing  to  see,  and  I  soon  took  my  leave. 
It  was  hardly  worth  while  going  inside,  but  sentiment  was 
satisfied.  I  had  trodden  on  the  ground  where  la  belle 
Agnes  breathed  her  last  in  the  arms  of  Charles  VII.  I 
had  seen  at  the  little  museum  at  Jumieges  the  black  marble 
top  of  her  tomb,  with  the  inscription  which  attests  her 
generosity  to  the  monks  and  poor.  I  had  heard  the  story 
of  the  recovery  of  this  slab  from  a  house  in  Rouen,  where 
it  served  as  a  balcony,  and  that,  though  her  body  was 
interred  at  Jumieges,  her  heart  was  buried  at  Loches,  in 
Touraine.  And  now,  I  think,  we  have  all  heard  enough 
of  Agnes  Sorel.  I  hope  I  am  not  unsympathetic,  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  local  historians  give  the  frail  lady 
an  importance  beyond  her  merits,  and  I  know  if  I  was  a 
Tourainian  I  should  make  my  boast,  not  in  the  heart  of 
Agnes,  but  in  the  brains  of  Rabelais  and  Balzac. 
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From  Mesnil,  a  good  road,  skirting  on  the  left  the 
forest  of  Jumieges,  follows  on  the  right  the  river  to 
Duclair,  about  five  miles  distant,  and  at  the  northern  end 
of  another  great  bend  of  the  Seine,  which,  having  curled 
up  northwards  from  Jumieges,  at  Duclair  again  bends 
away  to  the  south.  A  prosperous  little  town,  with  over 
two  thousand  inhabitants  and  prettily  situated  on  the 
Seine,  Duclair  can  boast  of  no  great  monuments  or  historic 
associations.  Its  church  has  a  good  Renaissance  north 
porch,  and  inside  are  some  moderately  interesting  thir- 
teenth-century statues  and  sixteenth-century  stained  glass. 
But  to  an  Englishman  its  chief  interest  is  derived  from 
an  incident  which  took  place  there  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war. 

"  On  December  21  and  22,  1870,  a  detachment  of  the 
Prussian  troops  occupying  Rouen  took  forcible  possession 
of  six  English  vessels  anchored  in  the  Seine  off  Duclair, 
where  they  were  taking  in  ballast  for  their  return  to 
England.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  captains 
against  this  outrage  to  the  British  flag,  the  crews  were 
violently  constrained  to  disembark  before  they  had  had 
time  to  remove  their  clothing,  money,  and  other  posses- 
sions. The  Germans  then  broke  in  the  sides  of  the 
vessels  and  sank  them  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is 
necessary  to  note  that  these  same  ships  had  previously 
had  permission  from  the  Prussian  authorities  to  go  up 
as  far  as  Rouen,  where  they  discharged  their  cargoes  of 
coal."* 

( )f  course  there  was  a  great  to-do  at  this  high-handed 

*   C.  Calvo,  "  Droit  International,  Theorique  et  Pratique,"  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 
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infringement  of  the  right  of  nations.  The  British  Govern- 
ment stood  firm,  though  Bismarck  maintained  the  troops 
were  acting  within  their  rights,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  in  May,  187 1,  the  Prussians  were  forced  to  pay 
an  indemnity  of  over  seven  thousand  pounds. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  me  longer  at  Duclair,  I 
went  down  to  the  ferry  to  cross  the  river  and  take  the 
road  M.  Beix  had  urged  me  to  follow  to  La  Bouille.    The 
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steam  ferries  of  the  Seine  are  always  leisurely  affairs  at 
the  best  of  times.  You  go  down  to  the  water's  edge  and 
cry  "Ha!"  as  loud  as  you  can.  In  the  course  of  time 
you  get  an  answering  shout  of  "  Ho  !  "  from  the  depths  of 
a  cafe  on  the  other  side.  Then  in  about  twenty  minutes, 
if  you  are  lucky,  the  ferry  lumbers  across,  and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  waiting  or  so  on  your  side  in  the  hope 
of  another  passenger  coming  up,  the  journey  begins  at  last. 
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Being  Sunday  morning  at  Duclair  I  had  no  reason  to 
expect  a  more  rapid  crossing.  I  was  waiting  when  the 
ferry-boat  came  across,  and  putting  my  cycle  on  board,  I 
sat  down,  and  pulling  out  my  sketch-book  and  a  bit  of 
pencil,  I  began  making  a  little  note  of  the  church  to  pass 
the  time.  Its  black  candle-extinguisher  of  a  steeple  rose 
up  from  the  market-place,  and  was  nicely  framed  on  either 
side  by  the  houses  of  the  river  front,  and  I  thought  a  note 
of  the  composition  might  interest  the  Limner,  who  would 
not  pass  it  on  his  way.  One  by  one  people  trickled  on  to 
the  ferry,  but  I  noticed  no  preparations  for  the  start,  nor 
was  I  aware  that  anything  unusual  was  happening,  till  I 
overheard  an  old  lady  volubly  protesting  to  le  capitaiuc 
about  the  delay,  and  the  capitaine  nonchalantly  replying, 
to  my  horror,  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and  that  "  one 
could  wait  till  M.  l'Artiste  had  finished  his  sketch  !  "  I 
was  touched  at  this  proof  of  a  national  consideration  for 
the  fine  arts,  so  foreign  to  my  own  countrymen  ;  but  my 
miserable  scrawl  was  not  a  sufficient  justification,  and 
hurriedly  thrusting  it  into  my  pocket,  I  apologized  with 
blushes,  and  asked  the  captain  to  proceed. 

Landing  on  the  other  side,  I  mounted  my  cycle  again, 
and  leaving  behind  me  the  Seine  and  the  black-steepled 
churches  nestling  in  her  wooded  valley,  I  rode  for  about 
three  miles,  first  between  meadows  and  afterwards  through 
a  common  ablaze  with  purple  heather.  At  Bardouville,  I 
turned  sharp  to  the  left  by  the  church,  swung  round  again 
to  the  right,  and  to  my  astonishment,  so  gradual  had  been 
the  ascent,  came  in  full  view  of  the  Seine,  lying  quite  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below.     From  here  to  La  Bouille 
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the  road,  always  in  sight  of  the  river,  gradually 
descends  for  about  four  miles,  and  the  long  "coast  "  into 
the  valley  was  enchanting.  The  sun  shone  brightly  but 
not  too  hotly,  gorgeous  dragonflies  hummed  through  the 
air,  to  my  right  was  the  forest  of  Mauny,  to  my  left,  across 
the  river,  I  could  see  the  forest  of  Roumare.  Gliding 
without  effort  through  the  balmy  air  laden  with  the  scents 
of  summer,  intoxicated  with  the  fair  prospect  which  rolled 
and  unrolled  before  my  eyes,  I  blessed  my  cycle  for  the 
joys  it  gave.  All  tyre-  and  brake-troubles  were  forgotten 
in  this  moment  of  exhilaration,  and  with  deep  gratitude  in 
my  heart  for  the  invention  of  velocipedes  I  approached 
the  villas  on  the  outskirts  of  La  Bouille. 

Some  ill-informed  idiot,  learning  that  I  was  to  pass 
through  La  Bouille,  had  urged  me  on  no  account  to  leave 
that  place  without  seeing  the  colossal  statue  there  by 
Millet.  "  What !  "  I  had  said,  "  the  Millet  ?  "  "  Oh  yes, 
of  course,  the  great  painter,"  had  been  the  reply.  "But 
surely  he  was  never  a  sculptor  ?  "  I  had  protested,  "  though 
with  his  superb  sense  of  form  he  might  well  have  been." 
"  Well,  you  go  there,"  had  said  my  informant,  doggedly; 
"  I've  seen  it.  It's  a  very  fine  thing,  and  commemorates 
a  battle  fought  there  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War." 

Seeing  is  believing,  and  this  explains  why,  after  a  long 
ride,  under  a  broiling  noonday  sun,  I  wearily  pushed  my 
cycle  up  the  steep  hill  which  lies  behind  the  parish  church. 
After  twenty  minutes'  hard  pushing  up  the  footpath,  I 
emerged  on  the  high-road  just  by  the  Maison  Brulee — a 
popular  hostelry,  so  called  because  the  original  house  had 
been  burnt  down  in  the  course  of  a  small  success  which 
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the  Franc-Tireurs  gained  near  here  in  1870.  To  the 
fallen  patriots  in  this  skirmish  the  monument  near  by  is 
dedicated,  but  it  is  not  "very  fine,"  and,  of  course,  it  is  not 
by  Jean  Francois,  but  by  Aime  Millet.  If  the  surnames 
had  not  been  the  same,  I  suppose  I  should  never  have 
heard  of  this  statue,  and  I  give  the  incident  as  a  warning" 
of  what  follies  the  undue  respect  of  persons  may  lead  to, 
what  comes  of  blindly  admiring  artists'  names,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  look  intelligently  at  their  work.  The 
greatest  artists  have  had  their  failures  as  well  as  their 
successes,  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  plumbed  the  depth 
of  their  failure  that  we  can  rise  to  the  full  height  of  their 
success. 

I  did  not  regret  my  climb,  however,  for  the  panorama 
from  this  cliff  overhanging  the  Seine  was  goodlier  to  look 
at  than  any  statue,  and  after  gazing  through  the  yellow 
trees  at  the  steely  water  I  had  so  long  skirted,  I  turned 
my  steps  towards  the  Maison  Brulee.  It  was  the  hour 
for  dejeuner,  and  though  the  day  was  too  hot  for  hunger, 
I   had   thirst  in  plenty. 

Opposite  the  hotel,  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  road, 
the  Forest  of  La  Londe  begins,  and  at  tables  set  out 
under  the  trees  several  family  parties  were  already  seated. 
The  place  is  a  favourite  Sunday  resort  of  the  good 
burgesses  of  Rouen,  who  make  of  it  a  sort  of  superior 
Epping  Forest,  and  play  round  games  among  the  trees 
with  their  children  after  and  sometimes  while  waitine 
for  the  courses  of  their  meal.  The  cuisine  is  said  to 
be  excellent  here  ;  but  I  was  not  lucky  in  my  menu  for 
the  day,  which    included    mullet,  calf's   head,  and   other 
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delicacies  which  my  palate  fails  to  appreciate.  I  waived 
the  full  table  dhote  accordingly,  and  ordered  a  simple 
repast — a  slice  of  melon,  ocufs  sur  laplat,petit-ftois,  dessert, 
cyder,  of  course,  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  With  what  I  had 
I  have  no  fault  to  find,  and  my  enjoyment  was  unruffled 
till  I  called  for  my  bill.  The  waitress  handed  me  a  slip 
of  paper  doubled  in  half,  and  without  unfolding  it  I 
pushed  towards  her  a  five-franc  piece  and  waited  for  the 
change.  But  no  change  came,  and  my  reverie  on  forest 
murmurs  was  rudely  broken  by  a  voice  saying,  "  Encore 
quinze  centimes,  monsieur?  Then  I  unfolded, the  bill,  as 
I  ought  to  have  done  at  once,  and  discovered  that  my 
modest  lunch  had  been  assessed  by  the  cashier  at  four 
shillings  and  threepence  halfpenny  precisely.  Now,  I  hate 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  scene,  and  I  will  submit  to 
any  reasonable  extortion  in  order  to  evade  one.  All 
recognized  robbers  find  in  me  an  easy  prey  if  they  can 
justify  their  demands  by  established  custom,  and  bitter 
experience  at  Richmond  and  other  Thames-side  resorts 
has  persuaded  me  of  the  legitimacy  of  charging  one 
penny  for  a  piece  of  bread,  sixpence  for  the  air  you 
breathe  while  you  eat  it,  and  one  shilling  for  the  view 
you  gaze  on  during  its  digestion.  But  since  in  this 
case  the  price  for  the  full  table  d'hote  was  publicly 
acknowledged  to  be  only  half-a-crown,  cyder  included, 
I  did  not  see  why  I  should  pay  nearly  double  for  eating 
a  third  of  it  because  I  happened  to  be  an  Englishman. 
I  owed  it  to  my  fellow-countrymen  to  protest. 

I    repocketed    the   five-franc    piece   and    assured    the 
waitress  that  while  I  had  nothing  but  the  highest  praise 
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for  her  personal  ministration  to  my  needs,  I  should 
nevertheless  be  glad  to  have  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  the  patron.  But  the  patron  was  the  cook  and  very 
busy  inside  the  house.  She  was  desolate,  but  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  come  out.  "Very  well,"  said  I, 
"then  I  will  go  to  him." 

The  patron,  garbed  in  the  white  raiment  of  innocence 
and  purity,  received  me  coldly.  He  glanced  down  the 
bill  I  indignantly  stretched  out  to  him,  unctuously  recited 
each  item,  and  at  the  end  said,  "  Five  francs  fifteen  ; 
quite  correct."  "But  it  is  monstrous!  "  I  cried.  "You 
only  charge  three  francs  for  the  ddjeuner!'  "Ah,  yes!" 
he  replied  ;  "that  is  the prix fixe,  a  la  carte  one  charges 
otherwise.  You  did  not  order  the  prix  fixe."  "  Did 
I  not?"  quoth  I,  raising  a  fine  legal  quibble.  "But  I 
never  had  a  carte  to  order  from.  All  that  was  on  my 
table  was  the  menu  for  the  prix  fixe ;  from  that  menu 
I  ordered  what  I  wanted,  and  on  that  menu  you  will  find 
every  dish,  save  one,  that  I  have  partaken.  And  you 
will  allow,"  I  continued  impressively  "  that  at  reputable 
houses,  such  as  I  have  hitherto  assumed  yours  to  be, 
it  is  the  custom  to  give  guests  eggs  as  a  substitute  for 
fish  if  desired." 

He  hesitated  at  the  justice  of  my  reasoning,  but  greed 
of  gain  soon  extinguished  the  one  spark  of  honesty  that 
still  flickered  in  his  better  self.  "  But  monsieur  did  not 
order  the  dc'jeuner"  he  grumbled.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you 
I  ordered  a  third  of  it?"  I  repeated;  "and  now  for  that 
third  you  ask  me  to  pay  double."  "Ah  no  !  not  double," 
he   corrected  ;    "  monsieur   owes    me   five   francs   fifteen. 
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It  is  not  worth  talking  of,"  he  added,  with  a  greedy  leer. 
"  But  indeed  it  is,"  I  retorted.  "  You  are  mistaken  in 
me  ;  I  am  no  traveller  de  luxe  to  submit  tamely  to  robbery. 
I  will  pay  you  three  francs  for  what  I  have  had,  not  a 
centime  more."  He  shook  his  head  and  turned  to  go 
away. 

Then  I  played  my  last  card.  "  Attention,  monsieur, 
it  is  not  like  this  that  one  gets  a  star  in  Baedeker."  For 
the  first  time  in  our  conversation  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  my  identity,  and  a  look  of  alarm  crept  into 
his  shining  visage.     "  Ah  !  "  he  faltered,  "  then  monsieur 

is "    "  Never  mind  who  I  am,"  said  I,  curtly.    "  Here 

are  the  three  francs  ;  do  you  take  them  ?  "  "  But  certainly 
if  monsieur  ordered  the  ftrix  fixe,  the  waitress  must  have 
made  a  mistake,"  he  began  uneasily.  "  It  is  not  the 
girl  who  is  at  fault,"  I  replied  sternly,  "  and,  whether 
I  ordered  the  prix  fixe  or  not,  it  is  shameful  to  charge 
such  rates  for  what  I  had.  It  is  downright  imposition, 
and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  warn  my  countrymen  not  to 
singe   themselves   in  your   Burnt  House."     "  My  God," 

he  exclaimed,   "you  would  not  write "     "I  write  of 

people   as  I   find   them,"  quoth  I,  sententiously.     "  But 

monsieur  in  his  book  will  not  put "    "  I  shall  certainly 

put  it  in,"  I  concluded,  turning  coldly  away.  "  Oh,  I 
shall  certainly  put  it  in."     And  I  have! 

From  La  Bouille  one  may  reach  Rouen  via  Corneille 
or  Flaubert ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  left  bank,  passing 
through  Petit-Couronne,  where  Corneille  had  his  modest 
home,  or  crossing  over  by  the  ferry  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine  through    Croisset,  where  Gustave  Flaubert 
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in  prosperity  established  his  summer  residence.  Between 
these  two  lies  literally  a  middle  way,  namely,  to  take  the 
steamer  direct  from  La  Bouille  to  Rouen.  It  is  a  very 
pleasant  way ;  it  is  a  way  I  cordially  recommend  to  all 
who  take  their  pleasure  leisurely  ;  it  is  a  way  which  nicely 
settles  the  rivalry  of  two  great  authors  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  a  way  which  does  not  permit  the  traveller  to 
pause  where  he  will  and  survey  the  scene,  but  hurries 
him  on,  denying  investigation.  For  this  reason,  then,  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  I  finally  plumped  for  Cor- 
neille.  The  Limner,  who  came  up  after  my  reckoning 
with  the  landlord,  was  in  favour  of  the  same  route.  I 
fear  our  determination  was  not  influenced  by  respect  for 
a  French  classic.  For  my  part  I  confess  "  The  Cid  " 
is  only  a  painful  memory  of  the  days  when  my  knowledge 
of  French,  acquired  colloquially  in  family  circles,  was 
corrected  and  corrupted  by  a  public-school  education.  It 
may  be  those  awful  French  lessons  in  form  have  hindered 
me  from  ever  appreciating  Corneille  and  Racine.  No 
doubt  they  were  great  men  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
greatness,  like  that  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  lies  more  in 
their  clearing  the  way  for  greater  successors  than  in  their 
own  achievements.  I  can  no  more  be  enthusiastic  over 
the  dramatists  than  the  painters.  There  are  fine  lines  in 
both,  and  if  Corneille  was  not  even  the  master  of  his 
language  that  Racine  was,  he  nevertheless  had  his 
inspired  moments.  But,  take  their  plays  as  a  whole,  is 
there  one  which  has  the  vitality,  the  truth,  the  wit,  the 
humanity,  and  the  conviction  of  "  L'Avare "  or  "  Le 
Bourgeois     Gentilhomme "?       Ah,    surely     Moliere     is 
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France's  great  man.  He  may  not  tower  overall  his  rivals 
quite  as  our  own  Shakespeare  does,  but  he  is  a  giant  for 
all  that. 

Little  good  comes  of  comparing  unalikes.  Corneille 
and  Flaubert  are  so  separated  by  time  and  style  that  they 
live  in  different  worlds,  and  if  the  world  of  the  latter 
seems  by  far  the  more  real,  we  must  remember  how  much 
nearer  is  Flaubert  to  our  own  days  and  our  own  ways  of 
thought.  We  may  not  hail  him  perhaps  as  the  greater 
artist  in  letters,  but  we  need  not  be  ashamed  to  give  our 
preference  to  "  Madame  Bovary  "  and  "  Salambo."  For 
my  part,  of  the  two  I  had  sooner  render  my  homage  to 
Flaubert,  and  in  heading  for  Corneille  I  reserved  a  hope 
that  by  taking  the  ferry  from  Petit-Quevilly  to  Croisset 
across  the  river  I  might  manage  to  combine  the  two 
pilgrimages,  thus  making  the  best  of  both  ends  of  the 
journey. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Corneille  route  has  the  more 
promising  start.  A  mile  or  so  down  the  road  which 
skirts  the  forest,  perched  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village 
of  Moulineaux  is  the  castle  of  Robert  the  Devil,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  father  of  the  first  Norman  king  of 
England.  Of  the  old  and  almost  legendary  castle  only 
a  few  stones  remain  ;  but  the  proprietor  of  the  site  has 
built  himself  a  chess-like  residence  of  two  "rooks" 
connected  by  a  wall  which  does  not  look  amiss  in  the 
distance  ;  while  across  the  road,  lower  down  the  hillside, 
is  a  castellated  monument  to  more  Franc-Tireurs  who 
fell  in  1870,  and  this,  though  no  great  masterpiece,  also 
swings  in  agreeably  with  the  landscape. 
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Historically,  then,  all  one  can  admire  is  the  admirable 
site,  commanding  the  high-road,  selected  for  his  strong- 
hold by  Robert  the  Magnificent.  I  prefer  to  give  him 
this  one  of  his  sobriquets,  for  it  is  the  better  deserved,  and 
history  shows  herself  a  jade  to  make  the  other  the  better 
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known.  His  behaviour  was  the  very  reverse  to  devilish, 
and  in  character  he  was  liker  to  the  saintly  Longsword 
than  any  other  Norman  duke.  He  was  chivalrous  and 
brave,  and  ever  swayed  by  generous  impulses.  "  Who- 
soever had  need  of  his  arms  and  his  protection,"  says 
Janin,  "was  sure  to  find  him  ready  to  help.     His  court 
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was  an  asylum  for  oppressed  princes  ;  to  be  seen  there, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  were  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
Baldwin  IV7.,  hunted  by  his  own  son,  and  the  son  of 
Robert  I.  of  France,  Henry,  forced  to  flee  from  the  per- 
secutions of  his  mother,  Constance."  Robert  re-estab- 
lished Henry  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  his  ancestor 
William  had  Louis  ;  he  re-conquered  for  him  the  revolted 
provinces,  and  having  giving  peace  to  the  land  and  an 
heir  by  Arlette  to  his  dukedom,  the  Magnificent  set  off 
on  his  ceremonious  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  whence 
he  returned  only  to  die  at  Nice.  The  only  serious 
accusation  ever  brought  against  him  is  the  suspicion  that 
he  poisoned  his  elder  brother  Richard  to  gain  the  duke- 
dom. But  the  charge  has  never  been  brought  home  to 
him  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence,  and  his  whole  life  gives 
the  lie  to  the  supposition  that  this  chivalrous  defender 
of  legitimate  rights  was  a  murderous  usurper.  It  is  my 
belief  that  his  devil-branding  had  a  purely  politico-eccle- 
siastical origin.  The  Bishop  of  Rouen,  having  rebelled 
against  his  temporal  chief  and  been  defeated,  successfully 
intrigued  at  Rome  to  secure  Robert  the  honours  of 
excommunication.  It  was  probably  during  this  period 
of  excommunication  that  the  monks  invented  and  propa- 
gated a  number  of  ridiculous  and  malevolent  legends. 
It  was  said  that  Robert's  mother  had  only  brought  him 
to  birth  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  that  his  youth  was 
passed  in  arson,  outrage,  and  rape,  and  that  the  devil 
was  only  finally  chased  out  of  him  by  the  Pope,  who 
mercifully  ordained  for  him  the  purifying  ceremony  of 
living  for  a  time  with  dogs  in  their  kennels  and  sharing 
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the  food  that  was  thrown  to  them  ;  the  idea,  presum- 
ably, being  that  even  the  devil  couldn't  stand  that  sort  of 
existence.  If  Robert  was  such  a  monster  in  his  private 
life  as  these  legends  pretend,  in  his  public  emulation  of 
William  Longsword,  after  whom,  remember,  his  son,  the 
Conqueror,  was  named,  he  must  have  been  a  consummate 
hypocrite.  And  with  all  their  faults  the  Normans  were 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and  self-righteous- 
ness— that  is,  till  they  came  to  settle  in  England. 

To  Moulineaux,  where  there  is  a  black-steepled, 
thirteenth-century  church,  with  a  good  sixteenth-century 
carved  screen  and  other  woodwork,  the  road  descends 
precipitously  from  the  castle.  Beyond  Moulineaux  the 
road  is  straight  and  level,  but  with  a  strong  head  wind 
it  was  not  easygoing.  For  a  long  five  miles,  with  grazing 
commons  on  either  hand,  we  ploughed  our  way  to  the 
lace-manufacturing  town  of  Grand-Couronne.  Further  to 
the  left  was  the  Seine,  further  to  the  right  the  Forest  of 
Rouvray.  Petit-Couronne  lay  about  two  miles  ahead, 
and,  turning  to  our  left  as  we  entered  the  town,  we  soon 
brought  up  at  the  dramatist's  sixteenth-century  cottage, 
now  belonging  to  the  Department  and  converted  into  a 
Corneille  museum.  The  inevitable  restoration  has  for 
the  most  part  been  done  with  discretion,  and  the  roof  still 
shows  the  ancient  construction.  In  the  lower  rooms  are 
the  relics,  Corneille's  autograph,  some  of  his  furniture,  a 
chair  (said  to  be  eight  hundred  years  old),  and  a  fauteil 
with  tapestry  illustrating  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Madame  dc  Maintenon.  Of  the 
portraits,  that  by  Mignard  is  better  painted  than  the  one 
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by  Lebrun,  while  the  banners  of  innumerable  Corneille 
societies  gracefully  bear  evidence  to  the  zeal  with  which 
the  poet's  memory  is  kept  alive  by  his  countrymen. 
Several  other  visitors,  all  French,  came  and  went  during 
our  stay,  and  the  guardian  had  his  hands  full  in  taking 
charge  of  us  all.  He  had  a  fine  flow  of  descriptive  talk 
till  he  was  interrupted  ;  but  a  single  question  reduced  him 
to  misery.  He  could  never  recover  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  and  invariably  ignored  the  question  and  began 
again  at  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  he  had  pre- 
pared for  each  room.  Outside,  his  formal  officialism 
thawed,  and  he  became  more  human  when  he  showed  us  the 
outhouse  in  which  Corneille  baked  his  bread  and  kept  his 

horse.     "  What,  both ?"    "  But  certainly."     With  as 

much  pride  as  if  he  had  made  it  himself,  he  affectionately 
thumped  the  original  wooden  door.  "  Look  at  it,  gentle- 
men," he  cried,  rapturously.  Thump,  thump,  thump. 
"  Strong,  solid,  eh?  Three  hundred  years  old,  and  not  a 
worm-hole."  And  then  came  the  old  refrain  :  "  One 
makes  not  such  doors  nowadays." 

The  afternoon  was  now  advanced,  and  with  a  stiff 
head  wind  we  felt  little  inclined  to  treble,  or,  more  likely, 
quadruple,  the  remaining  five  miles  to  Rouen.  So  when 
we  got  to  Petit  Quevilly  we  did  not  swerve  to  the  left  and 
take  the  ferry  to  Croisset  as  we  meant,  and  ought  to  have 
done.  "  No,"  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  Flaubert  must  wait." 
The  Limner  reminded  me  that  we  were  goinq;  back  from 
Rouen  to  see  St.  Martin  de  Boscherville,  the  third  abbey 
on  the  Seine  before  Rouen,  only  about  six  miles  from 
Duclair,  but  which,  owing  to  the  physical   impossibility 
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of  cycling  along  both  banks  of  the  river  at  once,  we  had  so 
far  missed,  and  that  then  I  could  take  Croisset  on  the 
way.  So  homage  to  the  novelist  was  postponed  ;  but  his 
shade  avenged  him.  He  made  our  approach  to  Rouen  as 
dull,  as  sordid,  as  insignificant  as  the  most  thorough- 
paced realist  could  demand.  No  spires  in  the  distance 
gladdened  the  Limner's  eyes  ;  no  glint  of  water  refreshed 
our  hearts.  Through  mean  streets,  over  cobbled  roads 
we  bumped  our  way  into  Sotteville,  the  drab  industrial 
suburb  that  casts  a  gloom  of  smoke  over  Rouen.  It  was 
not  the  way  to  approach  the  capital  of  Normandy  ;  it  is  a 
road  no  reader  of  mine  should  willingly  take.  It  is  an 
ill  preparation  to  rejoicing ;  it  is  depressing  ;  it  is  sad.  I 
had  much  rather  say  nothing  about  it  whatsoever.  But 
the  truth  is  the  truth — in  these  pages  it  cannot  be  denied 
— and  it  was  by  this  uninspiring  way  that  we  painfully 
debouched  from  grey  squalor  on  to  the  unimpressive  coal- 
laden  quays  of  Rouen. 


CHAPTER   VII 
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ACTUALLY  we  -were  in  Rouen  ;  officially,  so  to 
speak,  we  could  not  admit  that  we  had  arrived 
k-  there.  We  had  shirked — there  was  no  other 
word  for  it — the  bend  of  the  Seine  from  Grande 
Quevilly  to  Rouen  ;  we  had  left  unvisited  the  home  of 
Flaubert  at  Croisset ;  we  had  missed  the  third  abbey  on 
the  Seine,  St.  Martin-de-Boscherville,  and  we  had  been 
punished  for  our  sins  by  a  degrading  entry.  The  only 
honest  thing  we  could  do  was  to  admit  our  misbehaviour, 
retrace  our  steps,  approach  Rouen  anew,  and  pray  for 
lovelier  aspects. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  with  sheepish  alacrity, 
consumed  our  breakfast  shamefacedly,  and,  creeping  to 
our  cycles,  fled  from  the  town.     Our  idea  was  to  make 
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straight  for  St.  Martin-de-Boscherville — nearly  opposite 
to  Bardouville,  through  which  I  passed  coming  from 
Duclair — and  then  cutting  through  the  forest  of  Roumare 
regain  the  river  opposite  Quevilly,  and  return  to  Rouen 
through  Canteleu  and  Croisset.  Our  route,  we  were  told, 
was  a  straight  road,  with  a  slight  ascent  from  the  quay, 
through  the  Avenue  du  Mont  Riboudet.  We  pushed  our 
machines  uphill  over  the  wretched  cobbles,  and  did  our 
best  to  avoid  tripping  over  the  tram-lines,  marvelling  the 
while  when  we  should  be  clear  of  these  dull  and  seem- 
ingly interminable  suburbs.  We  had  gone  twelve  kilo- 
metres, mostly  uphill,  but  arrived  neither  at  Boscherville 
— as,  judging  by  its  alleged  distance,  we  should  have 
done — nor  even  at  Canteleu,  said  to  be  three  miles  only 
from  our  destination.  We  began  to  fear  we  had  gone 
astray.  Already  we  had  asked  two  people,  of  whom  one 
had  told  us  to  go  straight  on — presumably  to  be  rid  of 
us — while  the  other  amiably  declared  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  place.  I  now  tackled  a  cattle-drover,  who  professed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  abbey  of  our  quest.  The  cheery 
fellow  hopefully  said  that  we  might  get  to  it  by  following 
the  road  we  were  on,  but  by  that  way  we  should  certainly 
have  twenty-eight  kilometres  to  travel.  He  ventured  to 
think  it  would  be  quicker  if  we  returned  to  Rouen  and 
started  afresh  in  the  right  direction.  Further  questioning 
elicited  the  fact  that  we  had  arrived  at  Malaunay  ;  in 
short,  had  gone  some  miles  from  Rouen  due  north  instead 
of  due  west.  A  priest  happening  to  come  along  the  road, 
I  thought  that  here  assuredly  was  the  man  to  direct  me 
to    an    abbey.      But,   alas !    he    too    had    never   heard    of 
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St.  Martin-de-Boscherville,  though  his  face  brightened 
when  I  told  him  it  was  near  Canteleu.  He  confirmed 
the  drover's  directions,  and  advised  us  to  go  back  to 
Maromme,  to  the  octroi  barrier,  and  there  take  the  road 
to  the  right,  which  would  lead  us  to  Canteleu.  We 
thanked  him  and  departed,  and,  reaching  the  said  turn- 
ing, the  infallibility  of  the  Church's  guidance  seemed 
once  more  to  be  justified;  for,  behold,  a  sign-post  pointing 
to  Duclair,  which  I  proved  by  the  map,  lay  further  on  in 
the  same  direction. 

At  last  we  were  free  of  the  suburbs,  and  entering  a 
charming  country,  richly  wooded  and  high,  so  that  in  the 
distance  we  saw  now  the  spires  of  Rouen  and  now  the 
Seine.  The  road  mounted  and  curved,  and  mounted  and 
curved,  and  looking  about  us  rather  than  where  we  were 
going,  we  again  lost  our  bearings.  No  sign-post  bore 
the  name  of  Canteleu,  so  we  could  only  make  for  the 
village  we  thought  most  likely  to  take  us  on  our  way. 
For  a  general  direction  we  headed  towards  the  river,  but 
by  this  time  it  was  long  past  noon,  and  hunger  began  to 
stir  within  us.  We  decided  to  stop  for  dejeuner  at  the 
first  inn  which  looked  inviting.  We  turned  a  corner,  and 
before  us,  on  the  high-road,  stood  "  Au  Rendezvous  de 
Chasseurs."  On  a  bench  outside  a  postman  and  two 
workmen  were  sitting,  and  drinking.  With  one  accord 
the  Limner  and  I  alighted  to  join  them — and  well  we 
did.  We  were  at  La  Vaupaliere.  Again  we  had  been 
going  north  instead  of  west.  Our  host,  Monsieur  Mon- 
treuil,  a  capital  fellow,  laughed  heartily  at  the  tale  of  our 
wanderings,  and  busied  himself  explaining  our  errors  and 
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pointing  out  the  true  path.  Meanwhile  his  wife  made 
ready  a  delicious  omelet,  which  we  washed  down  with  a 
pint  of  light  white  wine.  During  the  coffee-hour  our 
host  and  the  postman  debated  our  future  route.  Having 
decided  that  the  road  via  Montigny  was  the  shortest, 
Monsieur  Montreuil,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding, 
drew  out  a  huge  sheet  of  white  paper  and  drew  an 
elaborate  plan  of  the  country,  marking  all  the  cross-roads, 
and  every  chateau  or  cabane  which  might  serve  as  a  land- 
mark. The  Limner  having  presented  him  in  return  with 
a  note  of  his  profile,  we  shook  hands,  and  expressed  our 
content  with  erring  which  brought  us  to  hands  so 
solicitous. 

It  was  downhill  now,  and  fifteen  minutes  or  so  brought 
us  into  the  main  road  we  ought  to  have  followed  from 
Rouen — a  splendid  road  running  through  the  heart  of 
the  forest,  and  shaded  by  stately  pines  on  either  side.  A 
long  coast  of  two  miles  or  so  brought  us  within  sight  of 
a  black  steeple  nestling  among  the  trees,  and  turning 
sharp  to  the  left  as  we  entered  the  village,  we  brought  up 
at  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Martin-de-Boscherville. 

The  exterior  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  the  French 
call  Roman  and  we  Early  Norman  Architecture,  the 
salient  feature  being  the  rounded  arch.  But  the  interior 
has  been  spoilt  by  silly  restoration,  when,  sixty  years  ago, 
the  whole  of  the  interior  was  whitewashed,  and  columns 
and  vaulting  tricked  out  with  red  lines  in  imitation  of 
brickwork.  The  result  is  more  hideous  than  a  London 
lavatory,  and  is  more  sinful  architecturally  in  that  it 
is    not    only    unbeautiful    but    untrue,    pretending   to    be 
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something  it  is  not,  and  thus  offending  against  the  cardinal 
principle  of  all  fine  art.  Already  the  local  authorities 
regret  this  shameful  vandalism,  and  a  hundred  pounds 
have  been  spent  in  scraping  the  whitewash  and  red  paint 
off  the  north  transept,  where  now  one  can  get  some 
notion  of  how  the  place  originally  looked.  I  suspect  the 
good  verger  of  doing  what  he  can  at  odd  times  with  his 
penknife  to  further  the  good  work  ;  but  since  the  scraping 
of  the  whole  will  cost  another  thousand,  and  sous  are 
wanting,  sympathizing  antiquarians  may  here  find  an 
outlet  for  their  pennies. 

Of  monuments  and  associations  the  church  is  com- 
mendably  free,  save  in  the  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  High 
Altar,  where  I  found  the  following  tablet : — 

EN  L'HONNEUR  DE  N.  D. 
LE  19  AOUT  1873  NOTRE  CANOT  "LA  MARIE,"  LUTTANT 
CONTRE  LA  TEMPETE,  FUT  CHAVIRE  SUR  LA  SEINE  EN 
VUE  DE  CETTE  EGLISE.  EN  CE  PERIL  NOUS  AVONS  IN- 
VOQUE  LA  STE.  VIERGE  ET  NOUS  AVONS  ETE  SAUVES. 
CETTE  TABLETTE  EST  UN  TEMOIGNAGE  DE  NOTRE  RE- 
CONNAISSANCE. 

JAMES   L.    MOLLOY  IRLANDAIS 

CHARLES   C    WELMAN  ANGLAIS 

HERBERT   WELD    BLUNDELL 

E.    LINLEY   SAMBOURNE 

Little  did  I  dream,  when  I  passed  by  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  Seine  at  this  point  had  nearly  robbed  Pmicli 
of  its  popular  cartoonist. 

But  the  great  feature  of  St.  Marti n-de-Boschervi lie  is 
not  the  church,  but  the  Chapter-house,  which,  unspoilt 
by  restoration  and  in  superb  condition,  supplies  just  what 
is  wanting  at    St.    Wandrille   and    Jumieges.      On    the 
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north  side  of  the  church  you  enter  through  high  wooden 
gates  into  an  orchard,  the  site  of  the  cloisters  of  the  old 
monastery.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  orchard  stands 
the  Chapter-house,  also  Roman,  with  no  two  capitals  or 
ornamental  details  alike,  while  remains  of  faded  painting 
tinge  the  vaulting  a  lovely  rose-colour.  But  this — colour 
apart — is  the  Limner's  affair,  and  I  will  not  venture  on 
his  province.  No  man  should  express  by  one  art  what 
is  better  expressed  by  another,  and  the  elaborate  verbal 
description  of  fixed  scenery  and  stationary  figures  is  as 
foolishly  inartistic  and  vain  as  the  attempted  relation  of 
stories  and  anecdotes  in  paint.  A  writer  may  express 
the  emotions  and  thoughts  such  scenes  and  figures  stir 
within  him  ;  he  may  note  the  sequence  of  movements  in 
men,  or  the  changing  hues  of  the  setting  sun,  for  action 
and  change  are  within  his  province.  But  when  he  sits 
down,  like  a  house-agent's  clerk,  to  catalogue  Westminster 
Abbey  or  the  view  from  Richmond  Hill,  he  had  better 
retire  from  business  and  make  room  for  the  draughtsman 
and  colourist. 

We  had  left  Rouen  in  shame  but  we  returned  in 
triumph,  Flaubert  appeased  and  Canteleu  visited.  A 
gradual  descent  eased  our  homecoming,  and  showed  us 
river  and  city  spires  veiled  in  the  prismatic  splendour  of 
the  afterglow.  How  we  cursed  our  indolence  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  yet  blessed  it  for  teaching  us  how  Rouen 
should  be  approached.  Now,  actually  and  officially,  we 
could  admit  our  arrival  after  a  progress  impressive  as  a 
conqueror's  pageant. 

But  Rouen — I  whisper  it  with  trembling — is  loveliest 
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from  a  distance,  and  closer  acquaintance  will  strip  it  of 
enchantment.  Afar  it  is  a  mystery  of  spires  and  pin- 
nacles, within  it  is  a  platitude  of  grimy  quays  and  smoke- 
stained  buildings — a  sordid  Dublin  without  its  humour. 
It  has  monuments,  no  doubt,  but  the  monuments  are  not 
the  town  ;  and  the  town  is  doing  its  utmost  to  defile  the 
monuments.  The  cathedral  they  have  made  ridiculous 
by  a  spindle-shanked  Eiffel-tower  over  the  transept.  At 
St.  Ouen  they  have  put  up  an  1840  west  front,  gaudy, 
machine-like,  reeking  of  Manchester  ;  a  dirty  yellow  sand- 
stone, looking  more  like  plaster  than  rock.  Thank  God  ! 
they  haven't  broken  the  windows  yet,  and  one  can  find 
compensation  for  the  horrors  without  in  the  exquisite 
glow  of  the  roses  within. 

St.  Maclou  is  a  trifle  better  preserved,  but  I  never  liked 
its  spire,  even  before  I  knew  it  was  modern.  Perhaps  it 
is  again  the  crockets  that  throw  me  out.  They  are  all 
right  on  a  pinnacle,  but  all  wrong,  to  my  thinking,  on  a 
steeple.  And  that  is  why  the  spire  of  St.  Maclou  annoys 
me,  though  I  have  a  pleasant  feeling  of  exhilaration  before 
such  flamboyant  affairs  as  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgtherold.  I  should  not  care  to  live  in 
either,  because  my  tastes  are  naturally  simple  ;  but  I 
enjoy  seeing  them  from  time  to  time,  just  as  I  delight  at 
museums  in  pictures  which  would  torment  me  to  death  in 
my  home  surroundings. 

At  the  Palais  de  Justice  we  had  a  sore  disappointment. 
The  Limner  had  been  told  that  there  was  a  little  circular 
room  exactly  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Francois  I. 
So   we    corrupted    the   concierge ;   but    the   little   room, 
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with  its  domed  roof,  proved  only  to  have  been  used  by 
Louis  XII.  and  Francois,  and  amid  a  mad  jumble  of 
furniture  were  Louis  XV.  chairs,  and  a  nineteenth-century 
marble  mantelpiece,  grotesquely  decorated  with  First 
Republic  and  Empire  ornaments.  We  had  a  better  find 
at  the  rear  of  St.  Maclou,  where  the  old  cloisters,  now 
converted  into  schools  for  children,  show  a  macabre 
decoration  in  dimly  discernible  fragments  of  a  sculptured 
Dance  of  Death. 

There  are  bits  of  beauty  in  Rouen  ;  for  example,  those 
Gougon  doors  at  St.  Maclou,  especially  the  one  to  the 
extreme  left,  with  the  exquisite  figures ;  but  we  can  get 
bits  of  beauty  in  a  museum.  We  expect  more  from  a 
town- — we  expect  a  beautiful  ensemble ;  and  that,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  just  what  Rouen,  generally  speaking,  does  not 
afford  ;  and,  of  course,  during  our  visit  its  finest  effort, 
the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  was  entirely  hidden  behind 
scaffolding.  Remembering  the  result  of  repairs  else- 
where, I  shudder  to  think  what  may  be  uncovered  when 
the  hoardings  are  removed. 

No,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  Rouen  of  to-day  is 
a  disappointing  place.  Of  the  old  city  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain,  chiefly  round  the  Vieux  Marche,  and  these 
are  too  few  and  too  dispersed  to  make  it  possible  to 
recapture  the  feudal  atmosphere.  Stripped  of  its  monu- 
ments, the  modern  city  is  not  half  so  interesting  nor  one 
quarter  so  beautiful  as  Havre.  By  their  cafe's  shall  you 
know  the  cities  of  France  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 
Now  the  best  I  could  find  at  Rouen — and  I  have  tried  the 
"  Victor  "  -is  the  "  Brasserie  de  l'Opera,"  tucked  away  in 
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the  Rue  des  Charettes.  The  interior,  I  gladly  admit,  is 
decorated  with  better  taste  and  judgment  than  any  similar 
place  in  England,  and  there  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
big  panels — views  of  Rouen,  landscapes,  and  fetes  c/iam- 
pctves — by  M.  Wilhorski,  a  young  painter  of  the  town. 
It  has  also  a  very  tolerable  orchestra;  but  the  beer  is 
light,  and  the  music  keeps  it  company.  Its  highest 
flight  in  classicism  is  Verdi's  Traviata.  Now  at  Tor- 
toni's  they  give  you  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  That  is  the 
difference  between  Rouen  and  Le  Havre. 

Of  Rouen's  historical  associations  too  much  has  already 
been  written;  and  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  tire- 
some, its  Sinner  or  its  Saint.  Naturally,  my  private 
predilection  is  for  the  former,  who  at  all  events  has  never 
betrayed  a  jester  into  being  taken  humorously  when  he 
meant  to  be  serious,  and  seriously  when  he  was  only  jest- 
ing. There  remain  associations  artistic,  of  which  less  has 
been  written,  though  the  cathedral  will  play  a  part  again 
in  history  when  the  lives  of  Monet  and  Pissarro  are 
related.  An  earlier  association  is  with  a  gentleman  whose 
name  begins  with  a  G. ;  and  this  is  not  Goujon,  the  be- 
paragraphed,  but  Gericault,  the  burning  young  genius 
who  at  thirty-three  flamed  into  a  single  masterpiece — 
"  Le  Radeau  de  la  Meduse  "—and  then  expired.  Expiring, 
he  left  one  great  masterpiece  only,  but  the  material  for  a 
hundred,  and  a  torch  to  be  handed  down  to  light  the  ages. 
He  was  the  father  of  all  the  great  modern  painters  of 
horses,  rescuing  the  charger  from  a  dead  convention,  and 
teaching  his  contemporaries  to  view  its  glossy  coat  and 
noble   limbs  with   fresh    unprejudiced  eyes.      He  was  a 
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draughtsman  of  amazing  vigour  and  expressive  economy, 
an  Augustus  John  at  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire  ;  he  was 
a  supreme  dramatic  composer  ;  he  was  on  the  way  to  be 
a  great  colourist  ;  and  he  died  at  Paris  at  thirty-three. 
It  was  to  see  his  "White  Horse"  and  his  "  Bay,"  his 
sanguine  drawings,  and  his  pencil  sketches,  that  I  went  to 
the  Musde  of  his  native  town.  But  Fate  plays  me  strange 
tricks  in  my  pilgrimages,  and  often  I  go  to  a  shrine  to 
worship  one  god  and  come  out  the  devotee  of  another. 
To  the  Mauritshuis  I  went  to  worship  Rembrandt,  and  I 
came  forth  a  fanatic  for  Vermeer  of  Delft.  So  it  was  at 
Rouen.  I  found  the  Gericaults  in  the  little  room  to  the 
left ;  I  studied  the  drawings  and  revered  their  mastery. 
And  then  I  turned  into  the  big  room  to  find  the  paintings, 
and  forthwith  my  head,  full  of  one  painter,  was  swept  clean 
by  the  genius  of  another.  I  stood  before  "  La  Justice 
de  Trajan,"  and  Gericault  vanished  before  the  work  of  his 
greater  disciple,  Delacroix.  I  had  seen  a  giant  in  the 
growing ;  I  was  now  in  face  of  a  giant  full  grown.  Has 
the  like  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Venetians  ?  that 
monumental,  pyramidical  massing  of  virile  form  in  dramatic 
action  and  lighting,  glowing  and  sparkling  with  noble 
colour.  Yet  from  whom  did  Delacroix  get  the  hint  for 
this  furious  rendering  of  form,  this  dramatic  intensity, 
this  fiery  steed,  with  its  imperial  rider,  amid  a  tumultuous 
mob?  Was  it  not  Gericault  who  showed  the  way?  Ill- 
requited  and  ungrateful  is  the  role  of  a  John  the  Baptist ! 
The  achievements  of  Delacroix  are  greater  than  the 
achievement  of  Gericault,  and  perhaps  it  is  right  that  the 
younger  man,  who  lived  longer,  should  have  the  wider 
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fame.  But  worshiping  Delacroix,  as  we  are  bound  to  do, 
let  us  not  forget  to  return  thanks  to  Gericault  also — the 
sower  as  well  as  the  reaper. 

The  splendour  of  this  Delacroix  pales  the  wistful 
charm  of  the  Puvis  de  Chavannes  on  the  staircase.  The 
delicacy  of  this  mural  decoration  aptly  harmonizes  with 
the  colour  of  the  stone,  but  there  is  a  tired  look  about  the 
figures,  which  suggests  to  me  the  master's  powers  were 
failing  when  he  executed  this  work  in  1890.  The  draw- 
ing is  not  on  a  level  with  that  in  the  studies  on  the  screen 
within— studies  which  show  so  great  a  refinement  of 
modelling,  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  form. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  museum,  and  there  are 
many  objects  of  interest  in  the  rival  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties, but  I  would  not  describe  them  for  the  world,  lest  I 
leave  my  patient  reader  not  a  single  pleasurable  surprise 
in  the  town.  Is  it  not  always  of  the  things  we  have  not 
heard,  or  heard  least,  that  we  are  most  enamoured  ?  For 
then  we  can  applaud  ourselves  as  well,  and,  praising  the 
creation,  flatter  our  discrimination.  Depend  upon  it,  had 
he  a  spark  of  artistic  feeling,  the  seascape  from  his  island 
was  the  finest  Selkirk  ever  saw.  Already  I  fear  I  may 
have  excited  anticipations  over  the  Delacroix  which  no 
human  achievement  could  satisfy.  I  will  get  out  of  Rouen 
before  I  do  more  harm. 

We  had  had  our  fill  of  industrial  suburbs,  so  we  fled 
from  Rouen  by  boat.  We  sacrificed  the  bird's  eye 
panorama  from  Bon  Secours,  which  no  conscientious 
tourist  should  miss,  and  received  in  exchange  a  series 
of  delightful  glimpses  of  the  river  and  its  shipping,  Bon 
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Secours  dominating  the  landscape  we  saw  from  below, 
as  streets  and  quays  gave  place  to  bankside  villas  em- 
bowered in  flower  gardens.  Past  innumerable  green 
islets  our  little  steamer  threaded  its  way,  to  St.  Adrien, 
where  a  pilgrim  chapel  is  built  into  the  cliff  overhanging 
the  river,  to  Port  St.  Ouen,  and  finally  to  Oissel  on  the 
opposite  (left)  side  of  the  river.  Hence  we  cycled  some 
parasangs  along  the  river  to  Elbeuf,  a  populous,  flourish- 
ing, and  well-watered  city,  as  Xenophon  would  say.  And 
that  is  really  all  there  is  to  say  about  it.  As  an  indus- 
trial centre  it  is,  I  believe,  of  some  importance,  and  it 
boasts  two  churches  of  some  antiquity,  which,  saving  a 
few  windows,  are  more  imposing  without  than  within. 
What  we  really  enjoyed  at  and  remember  about  Elbeuf 
was  sitting  in  a  little  beer  garden  on  the  towpath  where 
we  munched  pears  and  sipped  harmless  and  cooling  strops. 

Elbeuf  offering  few  attractions  for  a  lengthened  stay, 
we  left  it  speedily  by  the  main  road  which  took  us 
through  some  cobble-paved  suburbs  into  a  more  aristo- 
cratic region  of  decent  country  residences,  succeeded  in 
turn  by  the  village  of  Martot.  A  little  past  here  we  had 
a  beautiful  coup  cfocil  of  Criqueboeuf,  a  straggling  village 
on  the  river's  edge  which  sprawls  along  the  low  horizon 
after  the  fashion  of  Amsterdam  in  the  Rembrandt  etching. 

A  short  ride  skirting  the  forest  of  Bord  brought  us 
on  the  scent  of  another  ruined  abbey,  1'Abbaye  de 
Bonport,  and  though  notices  outside  plainly  stated  that 
visitors  were  not  admitted,  nothing  would  content  the 
Limner  but  to  make  the  attempt.  We  cycled  boldly 
down  a  fine  avenue,  dismounted  at  the  gate,  walked  up 
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the  broad  path  past  the  flower  garden  to  the  terrace 
commanding  a  sweep  of  the  Seine,  and  rang  at  the  door 
of  the  house.  On  handing  my  card  to  the  servant  I  was 
informed  on  his  reappearance  that  since  "  Monsieur " 
was  not  at  home  he  was  desolated  that  permission  to 
view  the  ruins  could  not  be  given.  Nudged  to  brass 
by  the  Limner,  I  returned  my  desolation  at  missing 
Monsieur,  but  entreated  Madame,  if  she  was  at  home, 
to  grant  five  minutes'  outdoor  hospitality  to  two  English- 
men who  had  cycled  from  Rouen  by  the  longest  route 
to  see  these  celebrated,  historic,  and  ever-to-be-praised 
relics  of  antiquity.  And  her  servants  would  ever  grate- 
fully remember.  .  .  .  Persistent  politeness  justified  our 
trespass,  and  an  amiable  message  put  us  in  possession 
of  the  field,  with  Mercury  as  our  guide  and  cicerone. 
Of  the  abbey  church  only  the  foundations  of  the  columns 
and  choir  remain  to  indicate  the  site,  but  the  refectory 
(about  1250)  is  in  good  preservation  and  so  is  the  chapter- 
house which  now  forms  part  of  the  modern  mansion. 
The  rose  tints  of  these,  as  at  St.  Martin  de  Boscherville, 
were  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  contrasted  well  with  the 
dignity  and  repose  of  the  thick,  grey  walls.  But  the 
charm  was  a  colour  effect  only,  and  the  Limner  sighing 
resigned  action  till  the  day  of  his  return  with  a  paint-box. 
Another  mile,  and  a  puncture  left  me  just  outside 
Pont  de  l'Arche,  where  the  Limner,  by  the  time  I  tramped 
in,  had  found  me  a  repairer.  As  its  name  fitly  denotes, 
the  feature  of  this  favourite  riverside  resort  is  the  beautiful 
bridge  across  the  river,  approached  by  an  avenue  which 
frames  it  and  the  town.     The  church  the  Limner  insisted 
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on  visiting,  because  it  was  fifteenth  century,  but  we  found 
nothing  there  of  importance  save  the  carving  in  the  choir, 
which  is  full  of  life  and  distinctly  original.  The  high 
altar  has  a  marble  Madonna  and  Child,  by  the  Duchesse 
d'Uzes,  which  might  be  worse,  but  then  a  duchess  should 
be  able  to  afford  skilled  workmen  and  with  clever  modellers 


and  ftraticiens,  paid  enough  to  keep  their  mouth  shut,  it 
is  easy  nowadays  to  be  a  master  in  marble. 

Pont  de  l'Arche  is  the  haunt  of  the  landscape  painter 
rather  than  the  antiquarian,  and  the  Hotel  de  Normandie 
contains  a  number  of  paintings  and  sketches  by  artists 
who  have  stayed  there.  As  a  hotel  collection  it  is  in- 
teresting if  not  so  good  as  the  one  at  Volendam,  and  in 
the  dining-room,  on  the  first  floor,  there  are  three  sketches 
of  nice  quality,  by  Jose  Weiss. 

Very  charming  and  pretty  in  its  surroundings,  Pont 
de  l'Arche  did  not  keep  us  long  after  ddjenner.     A  walk 
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along  the  river-bank  in  both  directions,  and  a  loaf  through 
the  town,  convinced  us  that  it  is  a  place,  where  to  make 
one's  stay  thoroughly  enjoyable,  a  large  party  of  friends 
is  desirable.  Its  own  attractions,  if  real,  are  limited,  and 
lack  variety.  So  the  puncture  repaired,  we  took  to  the 
road  again,  and,  crossing  the  bridge,  we  soon  turned  off  the 
Rouen  road  to  the  right,  and,  mounting  through  the  forest 
of  Long  Boel,  topped  a  tableland,  whence,  by  a  zig-zag 
descent  on  the  approved  Alpine  model,  we  glided  down  to 
Pont  St.  Pierre.  This  model  village,  with  a  toy  stream 
dividing  its  neatly  kept  flower  gardens,  has,  just  as  it 
should,  a  toy  castle  with  twin-turretted  gateways  planted 
at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue,  and  might  be  summed  up  as 
a  most  complete  bijou  property.  It  would  make  a  splendid 
toy  for  a  millionaire's  child,  and  is  really  very  pretty. 

Our  road  lay  now  between  orchards,  and  the  ground 
was  literally  speckled  with  fallen  apples,  while  further 
on — so  great  was  the  glut  of  fruit — blackberries  had 
dropped  to  the  ground  despairing  of  being  plucked.  A 
long  hill  to  climb  brought  us  to  the  top  of  a  second  zig- 
zag descent,  and,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  again  came 
into  view  of  a  Seine  panorama,  with  Chateau  Gaillard 
lording  it  in  the  distance,  and  clustering  under  its  protec- 
tion the  villages  of  Big  and  Little  Andely.  Overhead 
leaden  clouds,  tinged  with  rose,  looked  like  rain,  but 
though  we  felt  a  drop  or  two,  there  was  no  shower ;  and, 
turning  towards  Grand  Andely  weary  and  hungry,  we 
reached  the  Grand  Cerf  not  ten  minutes  before  dinner 
was  on  the  table.  And  how  we  .  .  .  But  that  dinner 
deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 


CHAPTER    VIII 


A    CASTLE     IN    THE    AIR 

IS  a  famous  hostelry,  the  Grand  Cerf  of  Grand 
Andely.     Its  site  is  known  to  archaeologists  as 
a  residence  from  the  twelfth  century  of  illus- 
trious princes  and  nobles.     But  the  existing 
building  is  not  quite  so  old  as  all  that,  for  the  original 
mansion  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  151 5,  and  a  fine 
new  house,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  erected  over 
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the  ruins,  by  one  Messire  Nicholas  Duval,  Councillor 
to  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  and  a  favourite  of  Francois 
Premier.  For  two  centuries  it  remained  in  his  family, 
till  after  the  death  of  the  heiress,  Marie-Catherine  Duval, 
her  husband,  Messire  Charles  Nicholas  Henri  Langlois, 
on  October  18,  1749,  sold  this  Hotel  du  Viennois — as  it 
was  then  called — to  a  Monsieur  Lefevre,  who  first  turned 
it  into  an  inn,  and  hung  outside  the  sign  of  the  Fleur 
de  Lys.  The  Revolution  changed  the  sign  outside,  but 
within  the  royal  emblem  still  endures.  It  is  found  on 
the  carved  woodwork  which  adorns  the  great  fireplace 
and  "  tambour  "  (or  convex  door)  of  the  chamber  now  used 
as  a  cafe,  and  on  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase  and  first- 
floor  corridors. 

Behind  the  timbered  front  lies  the  courtyard,  and  here 
the  Limner  and  I  found  most  comfortable  quarters,  in  a 
minature  bachelor's  wing,  consisting  of  a  front  door 
opening  into  the  court,  a  staircase,  and,  at  the  top,  two 
bedrooms.  Crossing  the  court,  we  passed  an  old 
pump,  with  grotesque  carving,  entered  another  door,  and 
so  gained  the  main  building,  through  a  panelled  hall  and 
corridor.  All  these  things  we  noted  for  subsequent 
attention,  but  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival  our  first 
concern,  after  cleaning  ourselves,  was  to  find  the  dining- 
room.  We  were  a  little  late  as  we  sat  down  to  the  long 
table,  and  our  neighbours  had  nearly  finished  their  pitrde. 
But  we  caught  them  up  at  the  entrees — Langue  de  bceuf  au 
tomates,  Filets  de  bceuf  sauce  maderc — lost  a  little  on  the 
green  artichokes,  made  it  up  on  the  partridge  and  salad, 
fell  behind  again  in  the  entremets,  betrayed  like  Atalanta 
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by  the  toothsome  dainties  we  stooped  to  pick,  spurted 
manfully  with  the  cheese,  but  were  "left  sitting"  with  the 
dessert.  I  have  had  longer  dinners,  and  costlier  dinners, 
but  never  one  I  enjoyed  more  heartily.  How  our  host 
could  give  two  such  meals  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  lodg- 
ing, attendance,  and  'Cat  petit  dejeuner,  and  make  a  profit 
on  it  at  five  shillings  per  diem,  and  keep  in  perfect 
condition  a  sort  of  section  of  South  Kensington  Museum 
on  those  profits- — well,  I  am  sure  it  would  baffle  any 
English  innkeeper  to  know. 

We  lingered  over  the  dessert,  for  we  were  tired  with 
our  ride,  and  the  fruit  was  the  delicious  wild  strawberries, 
which  seem  unobtainable  in  England.  They  grow  plenti- 
fully enough,  and  are  to  be  plucked  in  hundreds,  at  no 
greater  distance  from  London  than  Hertfordshire.  But, 
with  a  strange  perversion  of  taste,  we  reject  the  natural 
and  run  after  the  artificial,  though  the  flavour  of  the 
cultivated  strawberry  is  coarse  and  insipid  compared  to 
the  true  child  of  nature.  The  truth  is  that  our  preference 
in  strawberries  reveals  an  ugly  feature  of  our  national 
character — our  love  of  effect,  our  pride  of  display,  our 
servile  worship  of  size.  No  man  ever  writes  to  the 
newspapers  to  say  that  he  has  grown  the  sweetest- 
flavoured  gooseberry  of  the  year.  But  summer  after 
summer,  excited  horticulturists  publicly  claim  to  have 
produced  the  giant  gooseberry  of  the  season.  Was  ever 
such  foolishness?  What  sane  man  or  woman  cares  two- 
pence about  the  size  of  a  fruit  ?  Is  fruit'  grown  to  be 
looked  at?  By  their  taste  shall  we  know  them,  and  the 
swollen  and  distorted  monstrosities  of  our  gardens  are  fit 
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for  nothing  but  showing.  Indeed,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  fine  flavour  of  a  fruit  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  size,  the 
smaller  containing  the  more  concentrated  essence  of  the 
natural  flavour.  That  is  why  little  pears,  as  well  as  little 
fish,  are  sweet,  while  big  pears  are  often  like  turnips  to 
the  palate.  And  yet  you  hear  people  say,  "  There's  a 
beautiful  big  pear,"  as  if  beauty  and  bigness  were  in- 
separable to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  It  is  bitter  to 
acknowledge  the  fact,  but  fact  it  is,  that  in  England 
quantity,  and  not  quality,  is  held  in  first  esteem.  And 
because  of  our  blindness  to  quality,  whether  it  be  in  fruit 
or  in  pictures,  we  pay  the  penalty  of  our  coarse-minded- 
ness  in  our  inartistic  nationality. 

It  was  too  late  to  explore  Les  Andelys  that  night, 
but  the  next  day  after  breakfast  we  cycled  down  the 
Grand  Rue,  the  main  artery  of  the  town,  to  the  Place 
Nicolas  Poussin,  where  there  is  a  statue  of  the  painter. 
He  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  the  town,  though  he  was 
born  at  Villiers,  a  village  some  six  miles  distant.  But 
it  is  prudent  to  forget  this  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where, 
with  much  civic  pride,  you  are  shown  a  picture  of  the 
master,  "  Coriolanus  yielding  to  his  Mother,"  a  good 
example  of  his  figure  work,  admirably  composed,  of 
course,  cleanly  drawn,  and  with  a  luminous  sky  and 
classical  landscape  in  the  background.  We  are  rather 
forgetful  of  the  Poussins  nowadays ;  they  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  their  younger  contemporary, 
Claude  de  Lorraine,  to  whom  the  paternity  of  landscape 
as  an  independent  genre  is  commonly  assigned.  But 
I  doubt  if  Nicholas  would    be  altogether  pleased    to  be 
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remembered  as  landscape  man.  I  have  a  fancy  that 
he  would  have  swaggered  about  being  an  historical 
painter,  and  observed  that  the  other  was  Gaspard's  affair. 
Poor  Gaspard  !  from  whom  we  have  so  much  to  learn, 
for  whom  we  have  so  little  praise.  But  the  Poussins 
can  be  better  studied  at  our  own  National  Gallery  than 
at  Les  Andelys,  where  the  only  other  picture  of  import- 
ance is  in  the  church  of  Petit  Andely,  an  "  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,"  by  Philip  de  Champaigne,  in  splendid 
condition,  and  looking  remarkably  well  in  its  gorgeous 
frame  as  altar-piece.  The  church  itself,  a  twelfth-century 
structure,  has  a  fine  fourteenth-century  wooden  porch, 
and  the  triforium  is  of  special  interest  as  showing 
the  round  developing  into  the  very  slightly  pointed 
arch. 

Over  Petit  Andely  towers  on  its  rock  the  ruined 
Chateau  Gaillard,  the  grandest  fragment  of  antiquity  in 
Normandy,  the  inspiration  of  Turner  and  a  host  of 
lesser  painters.  Were  it  not  a  commonplace  of  history, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  this  massive  fortress 
was  begun  and  finished  inside  a  twelvemonth.  Richard 
must  have  been  a  regular  slave-driver  to  his  workmen. 
Enough  remains  to-day  to  reconstruct  the  whole  in  our 
imagination.  We  ascend  a  pair  of  zig-zags,  which  recall 
the  toy  castle  and  leaden  cavalcade  of  our  youth.  We 
enter,  as  intimates,  by  the  postern  gate,  almost  facing 
the  river,  and  mount  to  the  formidable  round  keep. 
Here  is  the  last  and  inmost  line  of  defence.  Away  from 
the  river  the  ground  rises,  and  here  are  the  second 
and    first    lines  of  defence,  each  with  its  own  fosse,  and 
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the  second  elaborately  tunnelled  under  by  caves  cut 
in  the  rock  and  supported  by  octagonal  piers  of  the 
natural  stone.  At  the  extreme  south-east  end  is  a 
tremendous  moat,  which  must  have  taken  long  to  fill ; 
but  here  is  the  weak  spot  of  the  fortification,  for  the 
ground  still  rises,  and  further  to  the  south-east  is  a 
plateau  practically  commanding  the  first  line  of  defence. 
It  was  from  this  quarter  that  the  castle  was  successfully 
attacked  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  to  a  lay  mind  Richard 
would  have  done  better  to  construct  an  additional  fort 
on  this  important  height  than  on  the  island  in  the  Seine. 
From  the  keep,  with  the  engines  of  the  time,  it  was 
surely  possible  to  control  absolutely  the  navigation  of 
the  river. 

It  is  always  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but 
common-sense  shows  that  on  this  site  the  greatest 
strength  is  required  to  landward,  and  not  on  the  river- 
side, where  the  natural  defences  were  at  that  time 
impregnable.  I  wonder  if  any  far-seeing  counsellor  urged 
Richard  to  have  his  keep  at  the  south-east  extremity,  and 
got  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  Did  none  of  the  warriors 
remember  that  in  all  the  history  of  fortresses  second 
and  third  lines  of  defence  have  been  of  little  use  when 
once  the  first  has  fallen  ?  They  may  delay  the  end,  but 
the  only  real  safety  is  having  the  first  line  as  strong 
as  you  can,  and  then  the  second  and  third  can  look 
after  themselves. 

Richard  has  had  plenty  of  credit,  perhaps  too  much, 
for  the  construction  of  his  saucy  castle ;  John  little  for 
its  defence.     Hardly  a  historian,  save  the  great  man  of 
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letters  who  united  their  names  in  his  own,  has  given 
the  two  kings  their  due.  The  luck  has  all  been  on 
Richard's  side  in  death  as  in  life.  He  was  a  first-class 
fighting  man,  brutal  but  plucky  ;  he  was  an  inspiriting 
leader  of  men,  but  as  a  general,  a  tactician,  John  was 
vastly  his  superior.  The  younger  brother  had  one  of 
the  ablest  brains  of  our  early  kings.  He  was  a 
military  genius  of  the  first  order,  and,  though  Fate 
denied  him  the  glorious  victories  of  a  Hannibal  and 
a  Napoleon,  he  shared  with  them  an  honourable  down- 
fall. And,  like  them,  he  fell  through  the  blunders  of 
subordinates. 

John's  great  expedition  from  Rouen  for  the  relief  of 
Chateau  Gaillard  was  planned  with  a  science  infinitely 
ahead  of  the  strategy  of  his  times.  He  did  not  conduct 
war  in  the  schoolboy  fashion  of  his  brother,  but  like  a 
man  of  business — a  primitive  Von  Moltke.  He  did  not 
work  with  his  hand  or  his  voice,  but  with  his  head ; 
he  did  not  rush  to  the  front  and  expose  to  a  chance 
arrow  the  master-mind  of  the  army,  but  spun  webs 
from  his  base,  like  a  wary  spider  that  marks  its 
prey. 

Perched  on  its  hill,  the  saucy  castle  is  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  horseshoe  bend  of  the  Seine.  The  bulk  of 
the  French  besieging  army  was  camped  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  this  bend  of  the  river,  but  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  with  the  forces  on  the  other  side.  The 
island  fortress  was  also  in  French  possession.  John's 
plan  was  to  deliver  two  simultaneous  attacks.  His  main 
army  was   to   attack   from   the   land   side   the   troops    on 
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the  peninsula,  while  simultaneously  another  division 
was  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  and  assault  the  fort 
on  the  island.  Thus  the  French  army  was  to  be  cut 
in  half,  the  main  body  to  be  caught  and  overwhelmed 
in  a  cul-de-sac  when  their  bridge  had  gone,  the  remainder 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  garrison  of  the  castle.  It  was 
a  splendid  plan,  admirably  conceived ;  but  it  was  too 
delicate  an  operation  to  be  carried  out  by  the  ordinary 
soldiers  of  the  time.  Instead  of  the  two  assaults 
being  delivered  simultaneously,  the  leaders  lost  touch 
of  each  other,  came  up  one  at  a  time,  and  were  suc- 
cessively defeated.  So  fell  Chateau  Gaillard,  and  with 
it  the  English  dream  of  continental  possessions,  as 
much  a  castle  in  the  air  as  the  ruined  relic  of  its 
symbol. 

His  great  success,  the  masterly  raid  on  the  Mirebeau, 
has  won  John  little  more  esteem.  For  if  it  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Arthur,  the  capture  of  Arthur — thanks 
to  our  teaching  history  in  the  guise  of  fairy  tales — 
resulted  in  the  long  blackening  of  John's  character. 
Most  people  seem  to  take  their  notion  of  the  affair 
from  Shakespeare  without  questioning  this  delightful 
but  most  uncertain  authority.  The  amount  of  pity 
annually  wasted  on  the  "  poor  little  boy,"  who  was  in 
reality  a  hulking  lout  of  eighteen  at  the  head  of  a  hostile 
force,  is  pathetic  testimony  to  the  value  of  our  methods 
of  education. 

On  our  second  morning  at  Grand  Andely  rain  fell 
— for  the  first  time  since  we  had  set  foot  in  France. 
But  there  are  worse  places  than  the  Grand  Cerf  in  which 
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to  spend  a  rainy  day,  and  I  could  no  more  be  dull  there 
than  in  one  of  the  many  mazes  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert. 
Moreover,  just  opposite  is  the  parish  church  whither  one 
may  venture  between  the  showers.  It  is  a  curious  blend 
of  twelfth-  and  sixteenth-century  work  with  a  magnificent 
Renaissance  north  front,  of  which  the  principal  features 
are  Ionic  surmounted  by  Corinthian  columns.  The  rain 
coming  on  again  soon  drove  me  inside,  where  I  found 
a  finely  carved  organ  loft,  fifteenth-century  work,  and 
almost  underneath  a  morbid  grotto  containing  a  six- 
teenth-century stone  group  representing  the  burial  of 
Jesus.  By  its  side  is  a  fourteenth-century  stone  coffin 
in  which  lies  a  statue  of  the  Christ.  With  two  little 
tapers  burning,  a  few  faded  flowers  in  the  coffin,  it  had 
a  ghastly  and  depressing  aspect. 

Of  the  pictures,  the  only  two  of  interest  are  by 
Cjuentin  Varin,  the  master  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  and 
these  show  considerable  invention  and  ability  in  the 
grouping  and  arrangement.  It  was  while  looking  at 
the  stained  glass  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
fellow-guest  at  the  Grand  Cerf.  I  had  noticed  him  at 
dinner,  a  type  of  the  Teutonized  Frenchman,  a  round 
head  with  a  high  forehead,  a  little  black  moustache,  and 
pince-nez.  I  did  not  take  to  him  at  once,  for  I  thought 
he  was  hard  on  the  windows,  and  I  did  not  quite  like 
the  way  he  grunted,  "  You  have  been  to  Chartres  ?  Ah  ! " 
But  later  he  did  a  thing  which  convinced  me  he  was 
worth  cultivation.  We  had  arrived  at  the  transept  when 
we  felt  a  chill,  insidious  blast.  "  It  is  very  draughty 
here,"  he  said  simply ;    and  he  put  his  hat  on.     A  little 
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boy  stared  awestruck,  a  verger  indignantly  trembled 
waiting  the  chastisement  of  Heaven.  But  my  friend 
chatted  on  calmly,  unconscious,  I  believe,  of  the  feelings 
his  act  had  aroused.  We  continued  our  tour  of  the 
interior,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  stately  smoking-room 
of  the  Grand  Cerf. 

He  had  lately  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  a  little 
impatient  of  the  middle  ages.  Of  the  present  he  talked 
with  keener  interest,  and  as  he  seemed  friendly  I  sounded 
him  on  the  evacuation  of  Egypt.  "  Evacuate!  "  said  he, 
as  if  the  idea  was  quite  new  to  him.  "  Why  should  you  ? 
You  have  done  great  work  there,  but  more  remains  for 
you  to  do.  .  .  .  Ah !  the  Suez  ?  Yes,  we  built  the 
canal  " — he  paused,  looking  serious  for  a  moment — "  but 
it  was  you  who  made  its  banks  habitable." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  I,  for  I  scented  a  story. 

"  Ah  !  but  you  know.  It  is  only  here  these  things 
are  not  known.   .  .  .  Well,  if  you  will.     Listen  : 

"  Forty  years  ago  Ismailia  had  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  souls,  and  of  that  eight  thousand  more  than 
one-fourth — I  can  give  you  the  figures,  two  thousand 
three  hundred  —  were  attacked  during  the  year  by 
malaria.  That  was  the  normal  thing.  It  had  been 
going  on  for  centuries.  Improved  sanitation  did  little 
to  diminish  the  disease,  and  nine  years  ago,  in  1897, 
there  were  still  over  two  thousand  cases  in  the  year. 
In  1902  there  were  1551  cases,  and  then  the  Prince 
d'Arenberg  called  in  the  assistance  of  your  great  Major 
Ross." 

"  What  the  Nobel  prizeman  ?  " 
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"My  God!"  said  he,  "are  there  two?  I  have  not 
to  tell  the  fellow-countryman  of  this  great  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  what  Major  Ross  has  done  ?  Tiens ! 
You  know  Major  Ross,  after  years  of  patient  research, 
discovered  that  it  was  a  certain  kind  of  gnat,  Anopheles, 
which  alone  spread  malarial  infection.  Very  well. 
He  next  set  to  work  to  find  out  what  that  gnat 
most  particularly  liked  in  order  to  remove  for  him,  so 
far  as  possible,  all  temptation  to  prolong  his  existence. 
At  Ismailia  the  pools  in  which  he  bred  were  filled  up, 
his  favourite  swamps  were  all  dried  up  with  sand.  Cess- 
pits were  chemically  treated,  backwaters  oiled  with 
kerosene  to  kill  off  his  eggs — and  mark  the  result.  In 
1904  the  cases  of  malaria  dropped  to  two  hundred  and 
fourteen.  Last  year  there  were  only  thirty-seven.  This 
year  the  canal  company  tells  me  no  cases  have  been 
reported  to  date.  There !  That  is  what  your  Major 
Ross  did  for  Ismailia.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him." 
And  he  reverently  bared  his  head. 

"  They  will  tell  you  the  same  thing  elsewhere  in 
Egypt,  from  Port  Said  to  Khartoum.  That  is  what 
you  English  are  doing  in  Egypt.  You  are  driving  away 
disease.  You  are  making  the  people  healthy,  health  will 
make  them  industrious,  industry  will  make  them  pros- 
perous.    Why  should  you  evacuate  Egypt  ? 

"  No  ;  if  you  evacuate  anywhere,  evacuate  West  Africa. 
Why  ?  Because  you  have  stupid  people  there.  They  will 
not  do  what  Major  Ross  says  should  be  done.  They 
do  not  believe  in  science,  they  believe  in — what  do  you 
call  it? — red  tape.     And  in  that  belief  they  die,  as  men 
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died  at  Panama.  .  .  .  No,  no,  I  tell  you.  That  is  not 
a  castle  in  the  air.  The  Panama  Canal  will  be.  Why 
did  it  fail  ?  .  .  .  Never  mind  Lesseps.  It  was  malaria, 
monsieur,  and  yellow  fever,  monsieur.  It  swept  off  our 
poor  fellows  in  thousands.  At  the  least,  I  assure  you,  fifty 
thousand  were  buried  at  Panama.  And  what  is  it  now  ? 
Last  year,  monsieur,  the  death  rate  was  less  than  ten 
in  the  thousand.  And  fools  say  there  is  no  progress  ! 
Yes,  your  Major  Ross  again,  and  a  noble  American 
officer,  Dr.  Lazear. 

"You  do  not  know  the  story  of  Dr.  Lazear?  Ah! 
if  he  had  died  in  action,  in  some  foolishness  to  save  a 
gun  or  a  single  wounded  soldier,  you  would  have  heard 
of  him  ;  he  would  have  got  the  cross,  he  would  have  been 
celebrated,  sung  in  song,  wept  for  by  thousands.  But 
because  he  died,  not  to  save  one  man,  but  thousands  of 
men,  to  save  generations  yet  unborn,  you  have  not  heard 
of  him,  he  has  no  cross,  he  is  not  celebrated,  he  is  not 
sung  in  song.  Your  poets  are  not  interested  in  science? 
They  will  be  when  they  are  a  little  more  intelligent.  I 
will  tell  you  of  Dr.  Lazear. 

"  He  discovered  that  yellow  fever  was  not  spread  by 
infected  clothing,  or  through  the  air,  or  by  contact  with 
sufferers.  It  was  spread  by  a  certain  kind  of  gnat 
(Stegomyia  fasciatd).  And  now  here  is  something  very 
curious.  It  is  not  at  once  that  the  gnat  is  capable  of 
conveying  the  poison,  but  only  twelve  days  after  he  has 
sucked  the  blood  of  a  sufferer.  It  is  strange,  hein  ?  Yes, 
and  other  people  thought  it  strange  when  Dr.  Lazear  told 
them.     It  sounded  too  fantastic,  they  did  not  believe  it, 
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for  they,  monsieur,  were  not  so  clever ;  they  had  not 
studied  the  question  so  deeply  as  the  good  Dr.  Lazear. 
What  did  he  do  ?  He  said  to  those  unbelieving  people, 
'  Watch ;  I  will  show  you.'  And  then  quite  calmly 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  by  one  of  these  gnats 
after  its  twelfth  day  in  a  yellow  fever  hospital.  That 
was  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1900.  On  the  twenty- 
fifth  he  died  of  yellow  fever.  And  then  men  believed 
his  words.  And  by  his  death  men  live  to-day  in 
Panama.  .  .  . 

"  Yes,  monsieur,  you  are  right.  That  is  the  just  word. 
Heroism  is  less  decorative  to-day  than  it  was  long  ago. 
But  I  think — yes,  I  think  there  is  in  such  an  act  as  that 
of  Dr.  Lazear  a  nobility  greater  and,  to  me,  at  all  events, 
more  touching  than  in  the  devotion  of  our  great  soldiers 
and  sailors." 

He  left  the  next  day  for  Paris.  I  was  sorry  to  part 
from  him,  but  I  think  cathedrals  and  castles  were  beginning 
to  bore  him.  "  The  present,"  he  said,  "  is  the  future,  and 
the  past  is  only  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  present."  He  had 
present  work  for  the  future  at  Paris. 

We  lingered  on  at  Grand  Andely,  for  with  the  morrow 
came  fine  weather  again,  and  it  is  a  good  headquarters 
from  which  to  survey  the  surrounding  country.  On  the 
Saturday  afternoon  I  tore  myself  away  with  reluctance 
only  because  I  had  an  appointment  for  the  Sunday  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vernon.  I  left  amid  rejoicings — with 
which  I  was  in  no  wise  concerned.     For  dearly  as  I  should 
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have  liked  to  think  that  the  floral  arches  through  which  I 
cycled  had  been  erected  to  speed  the  parting  guest,  I  was 
repeatedly  informed  that  they  were  in  honour  of  the  fete 
of  the  fire  brigade— or  Sapcurs  Pompiers,  which  sounds 
so  much  better — being  held  that  day  in  conjunction  with 
a  local  horse-show.  From  the  Place  Nicolas  Poussin,  all 
gay  with  bunting,  I  took  the  boulevard  leading  down  to 
the  river  at  Petit  Andely.  Under  a  grey  sky,  the  castle, 
no  longer  of  saucy  aspect,  frowned  its  farewell  as  I  followed 
the  road  along  the  river.  On  my  left  lay  the  forest  of 
Andely,  on  my  right  across  the  river,  wooded  heights  I 
had  scouted  a  day  or  two  before.  About  two  miles  past  the 
village  of  Tosny  I  spied  a  tower  dominating  the  river.  It 
looked  like  a  bit  of  an  old  fortress,  and  the  walls  were  very 
thick  ;  but  a  ploughman  with  whom  I  got  into  conversa- 
tion assured  me  that  it  was  only  the  remains  of  a  wind- 
mill some  two  hundred  years  old  at  the  most.  There  are 
a  number  of  these  towers  along  the  Seine,  and  though 
their  presence  is  to  be  associated  with  peace  rather  than 
war,  they  none  the  less  help  to  give  a  classical  air  to  the 
landscape.  After  passing  the  little  village  of  Bouaffles,  I 
followed  the  main  road  to  the  right,  hugging  the  forest 
and  ascending  between  apple  orchards  to  the  hamlet  of 
Chateau  Neuf.  Here  I  lost  sight  of  the  river,  but  a  very 
few  minutes  brought  me  within  sight  of  it  again  at  Port- 
Mort,  where  there  is  a  lock.  I  halted  here,  having  heard 
there  were  some  interesting  remains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  which  I  proceeded  to  search.  Port-Mort  itself  is 
a  long,  straggling,  one-street  village,  with  a  modern 
church  and  a  flinty  little  lane  at  the  southern  end  which 
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takes  you  down  to  the  river.  Hence,  taking  a  path  to 
the  right  away  from  the  river,  you  come  out  under  an 
impressive  cliff,  and  embedded  in  this  cliff  are  barely 
traceable  fragments  of  an  old  church,  in  which,  according 
to  local  tradition,  Louis  VIII.  was  betrothed  to  Blanche 
of  Castille.  Behind  this  cliff,  clearly  visible  from  the 
main  road,  stands  what  the  picture-postcard  cautiously 
describes  as  an  "  old  tower."  Myself,  I  suspect  it  to 
be  merely  another  relic  of  a  windmill.  But  local  opinion 
is  dead  against  this  theory,  and  a  gentleman  in  a  cafe 
hotly  asserted  that  it  was  part  of  an  old  castle.  But 
what  that  castle  was,  or  what  evidence  he  had  for  its 
existence,  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  divulge.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  is  well  situated,  and  gives  a  finishing  touch 
to  the  landscape. 

Retracing  my  steps,  in  a  field  near  the  river,  I  lighted 
upon  a  curious  old  tombstone  supported  by  four  pillars, 
which  rest  in  turn  on  two  slabs  of  stone.  On  the  upper 
stone  is  the  inscription,  "  S.  Ethbin  priez  pour  nous." 
This,  it  appears,  is  another  wonder-worker,  and  pilgrims 
periodically  make  their  appearance  to  crawl  between  the 
pillars  and  so  rid  themselves  of  any  evil  by  which  they 
are  afflicted.  Back  in  the  main  road,  on  the  way  to  the 
village  church,  is  a  menhir  known  as  Gargantua' s  Pebble, 
the  legend  being  as  follows  : — 

"  Rabelais  dit  qu'un  jour,  en  passant  par  Port-Mort, 
Gargantua  sentit  au  bout  de  sa  chaussure 
Un  morceau  de  gravier.     Cela  le  genant  fort, 
11  sen  debarrassa.     Le  meme  auteur  assure 
Que,  depuis  ce  moment,  sur  la  route  resta 
La  Pierre  qui  prit  nom  :  Gravier  Gargantua." 
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Admitting  that  a  ten-foot  stone  was  like  a  pebble  in 
the  shoe  of  Gargantua,  I  see  nothing  to  disbelieve  in 
the  story.  Personal  experience  has  taught  me  that 
it  is  impossible  in  this  part  to  walk  about  in  shoes 
without  getting  bits  of  rock  under  the  soles  of  your 
feet. 

A  fourth  and  final  monument  remained  to  be  found, 
the  stone  table  of  Francois  Ier,  and  this  gave  me  more 
trouble.  An  old  woman  sent  me  four  kilometres  on  a  wrong 
road,  and  then  returning  to  the  village  cafe,  I  got  more 
precise  directions.  "  Go  back  to  the  cross-roads,  take  the 
road  to  the  right."  I  did  so,  and  found  myself  in  a  leafy 
lane  worthy  of  Warwickshire.  This  I  followed  till  the 
leanness  gave  place  to  common  on  either  side,  and  a  fork 
appeared,  where  I  again  went  wrong,  taking  the  upper 
path  instead  of  the  lower.  I  soon  saw  my  mistake,  how- 
ever, and  spying  the  table  in  front  of  the  cottage,  I 
scrambled  down  a  goat-path  to  its  inspection.  The  table 
is  stone  right  enough,  and  square,  and  supported  by  a 
single  stout  square  stone  leg  in  the  centre.  On  the 
cottage  side  are  two  little  stone  posts,  originally  supports 
for  a  seat.  Local  tradition  says  that  Francis  lunched  here 
with  the  Duchesse  d'Etampes,  and  one  village  antiquarian 
asserted  that  here  also  Francis  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
Henry  of  England.  But  I  can  find  no  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  either  statement,  and  give  them  accordingly  with 
all  reserve. 

From  Port-Mort  a  level  road  on  high  ground  runs  for 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  Pressagny.  Here  the  road 
becomes  more  of  a  switchback  track,  with  bird's-eye  views 
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of  the  Seine,  till  a  long  descent  brought  me  to  Vernnonet, 
and  in  sight  of  the  four-towered  donjon  and  "  auld  brig" 
of  Vernon. 
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CHAPTER    IX 


A    DREAM    AND    A    RETURNING 


I  ENTERED  Vernon  with  as  complete  an  ignorance 
of  it  as  any  traveller  could  desire.  I  had  never 
been  there  before,  I  knew  no  one  who  had  been 
there,  I  had  no  idea  where  I  was  going  to  stay, 
no  idea  what  I  was  going  to  see  and  do.  All  I  could 
remember  about  Vernon  was  a  report  of  its  being  a 
favourite  riverside  resort  for  Parisians,  and  a  dim  recollec- 
tion of  its  name  as  a  town  where  British  prisoners  were 
detained  by  Napoleon  after  the  truce  of  Amiens.  Of  all 
the  arbitrary  acts  committed  by  that  tyrant,  none  is  so 
indefensible,  so  hard  to  forgive,  as  his  unwarrantable 
arrest  and  detention  of  hundreds  of  non-combatants  who 
flocked    to    Paris   during   this    lull    between    hostilities. 
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Youthful  scholars,  grey-haired  philosophers,  peaceful 
merchants,  and  Francophil  nobles — all  alike  were  seized, 
placed  in  custody,  confined  in  many  cases  in  fortresses, 
and  detained  in  France  for  ten  years  on  the  paltry  plea 
that  they  would  be  liable  for  militia  service  in  England. 
It  was  the  act  of  a  brigand,  and  unworthy  of  a  great 
general  and  statesman. 


VERNON 


So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  a  first  glance,  Vernon  is 
the  Maidenhead  of  the  Seine,  with  Vernonnet  for  its 
Taplow.  But  it  has  the  advantage  over  its  Thameside  rivals 
in  possessing  several  ancient  monuments  of  interest.  In 
addition  to  the  four  turrets  of  Vernonnet— the  remains  of 
a  twelfth-century  castle— there  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  in  Vernon,  a  round  tower,  known  as  the  Tour  des 
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Archives,  which  survives  as  a  reminder  of  another  castle 
built  there  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Henry  of  England. 
And  then  there  is  a  venerable  church  with  a  thirteenth- 
century  central  tower,  a  few  old  timbered  houses,  and  a 
monument  to  the  citizen  soldiers  who  perished  during  the 
stiff  fight  and  bombardment  of  Vernon  in  1870.  Yet  the 
charm  and  attractiveness  of  Vernon  is  due  less  to  these 
than  to  its  happy  setting  in  the  landscape.  To  the  north, 
beyond  the  river,  rise  cliffs  two  hundred  feet  high,  beneath 
them  a  plain  dotted  with  trees  and  cottages  in  meadows. 
Then  comes  the  river  with  its  bridges,  succeeded  on  the 
southern  bank  by  another  plain  in  which  Vernon  lies,  and 
behind  Vernon  the  modern  chateau  of  Bizy,  with  its  park 
and  forest. 

The  road  over  the  new  stone  bridge  becomes  on  the 
other  side  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Vernon,  and  up  this 
I  cycled  slowly,  looking  about  me  in  search  of  promising 
accommodation.     But   nothing   attracted    me  till  I  came 
into  the  great  square  where,  just  opposite  the  post-office, 
I    saw  the  prettiest   little    inn  imaginable.     On  a  small 
terrasse  covered  in  with  creepers  on  trellis-work,  flanked 
by  the  regulation  evergeens  in  dark  green  barrels,  little 
tables  and  chairs  of  a  lighter  green  were  attractively  set 
out.     On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  cafe  was  a 
cushioned  basket-chair,  and  in  each  chair  a  cat  luxuri- 
ating,  while   between    them,   sitting   on    the   step — as    I 
live  ! — a  fox-terrier,  rather  fat  but  lazy  hospitable.     The 
animals  decided  me,  they  looked  so  eminently  well  cared 
for;  and  a  host  who  cares  for  his  animals  is  likely   to 
take  care  of  his  guests.     In  two  minutes  my  cycle  was 
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taken  from  me  and  stowed  away  in  the  stable,  while 
I  myself,  having  dispossessed  the  kitten  on  my  lap,  was 
sitting  in  the  most  comfortable  basket-chair,  sipping  a 
belated  "five  o'clock"  and  talking  to  M.  Beranger  of 
his  pets.  He  has  two  dogs — a  retriever  as  well  as  the 
terrier— four  cats,  and  three  horses,  and  they  are  all  his 
children.  He  was  modest,  cheerful,  and  obliging,  Monsieur 
Beranger.  He  laid  no  claim  to  relationship  with  the 
poet.  At  dinner  he  explained  deprecatingly  that  he  could 
not  offer  me  the  Jiaitte  cuisine,  but  only  the  cuisine  de 
famillc,  but  his  dishes  contented  me,  and  the  vegetables 
were  particularly  good  ;  and  with  all  his  apologies  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  hotel,  he  made  me  more  comfortable 
than  I  have  been  in  places  with  grander  pretensions. 

We  were  a  little  late  for  the  "  season  "  at  Vernon, 
and  so  had  the  good  luck  to  find  it  in  its  normal  state, 
free  from  an  invasion  of  Parisian  motorists  and  oarsmen. 
For  a  centre  of  industry  and  an  important  garrison  town 
we  found  it  refreshingly  quiet  and  peaceful.  Early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise  is  almost  a  necessity  here,  for  though 
Vernon  boasts  a  theatre,  it  was  closed  during  our  visit, 
and  we  discovered  no  frivolities  to  keep  us  from  our  beds. 
Travellers  who  take  a  zest  in  the  entertainments  of  our 
modern  theatres  and  music-halls  might  find  it  a  little 
tristc,  and  damn  it  with  their  last  word  of  obloquy — 
"There  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  evenings."  Nor  there  is 
— for  people  who  cannot  read,  who  take  no  enjoyment  in 
strolling  down  a  river  bank  in  moonlight  or  wandering 
through  the  mysteries  of  darkened  streets,  who  sigh  for 
the  flare,  the  gold  and  crimson  crudity  of  a  London  bar, 
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who  are  unable  to  sustain  their  share  of  the  intelligent 
discussions  which  take  place  nightly  in  French  provincial 
cafes. 

I  do  not  suppose  our  Cafe  de  la  Paste  was  frequented 
by  the  Mite  of  the  county.  I  never  met  there  golden 
youths  or  even  their  frail  companions.  But  we  had  no 
lack  of  company.  A  bourgeoise  who  was  parting  from 
her  boy  for  the  first  time,  a  young  commercial  traveller 
who  spoke  English  quite  well  and  confided  to  us  his 
distress  when  he  discovered  that  he  could  neither  under- 
stand nor  be  understood  during  a  visit  he  had  recently 
paid  in  Yorkshire,  a  young  doctor  returning  with  his 
wife  from  his  summer  holiday,  a  few  birds  of  passage, 
and  a  few  residents  engaged  in  various  commercial 
pursuits— these  were  our  fellows.  In  the  evenings  after 
dinner  we  talked  of  many  things,  while  the  dogs  waited 
for  sugar  the  coffee  did  not  claim  ;  but  with  all  our 
different  companions  I  do  not  remember  one  conversation 
which  turned  on  horse-racing,  or  games,  or  ways  of  making 
money  or  debauching  women — the  favourite  topics  of 
conversation  in  the  bars  of  London.  We  talked  a  little 
of  politics,  of  Vernon,  its  monuments  and  associations,  of 
life  and  literature  and  art.  I  recall  a  fierce  argument  on 
the  last  with  an  Americanized  Frenchman,  an  agent  for 
one  of  the  many  ingenious  labour-saving  contrivances  of 
the  States  which  multiplies  the  production  of  one  and 
decimates  the  employment  of  many.  Sojourn  in  the  land 
of  the  dollar  had,  I  fear,  blunted  the  aesthetic  judgment 
which  seems  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  Latin,  and  a 
common  enthusiasm  over  the   Louvre   brought    us   into 
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conflict  over  the  rival  claims  of  Rubens  and  Murillo. 
Murillo  he  adored,  the  "  Immaculate  Conception  "  was  the 
greatest  picture  in  the  Louvre.  Rubens  he  disliked,  his 
pictures  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Pressed  for  his  reasons, 
he  asserted  Rubens  was  coarse,  Murillo  refined.  "  Sucre," 
said  I.  The  expression  on  the  face  of  Murillo's  Virgin 
was  sublime.  Ah  !  he  was  spiritual,  this  Murillo— not 
a  vulgar  sensualist  like  the  Fleming. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  interrupted  soothingly,  "this  is  not 
sense.  This  is  not  what  I  expect  from  one  of  your  nation. 
You  deceive  yourself.  The  unreasoning  admiration  of 
facial  expression  in  art  is  always  treacherous.  You 
imagine  for  yourself  qualities  which  are  not  really  there. 
If  it  comes  to  the  rendering  of  human  emotions  as 
expressed  by  the  play  of  features,  there  is  more  art  in  the 
'  Supper  at  Emmaus  '  than  in  all  the  Murillos  in  the  world." 

"Pouf!    Rembrandt?   another  maker  of  ugliness." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  I  continued.  "  bethink  yourself  a  little. 
You  do  not  dislike  Rubens,  you  do  not  like  Murillo. 
You  do  not  know  them.  What  you  like  are  the  models 
of  Murillo,  what  you  dislike  are  the  models  of  Rubens. 
Of  the  painters  you  have  nothing  to  say.  You  do  not 
speak  of  their  rendering  of  form,  their  use  of  colour,  of 
light  and  shade,  their  power  of  composition,  of  grouping 
and  arrangement.  These  things  tell  us  far  more  of 
Rubens  and  Murillo  than  the  models  they  happened  to 
choose  for  any  particular  picture. 

'•  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  Many  years  ago  I 
had  to  learn  Semitic  languages  for  an  examination  it  was 
my  duty  to  pass.     An  old   lady,  hearing  of  my  studies, 
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once  amiably  remarked  to  me  that  no  doubt  I  must  find 
Arabic  a  much  harder  language  than  Hebrew.  I  was 
surprised  at  her  question,  and  said,  '  Then  you  know 
Hebrew  ?  '  '  Oh  no,'  said  she.  '  You  know  Arabic  ?  ' 
'  Oh  no,  not  a  word.'  '  Then  why  do  you  know  Hebrew 
is  easier  to  learn  ?  '  '  Oh,  I  know  that,'  she  returned, 
with  a  smile  at  my  simplicity,  '  because  the  language  in 
the  Bible  is  so  simple  and  straightforward,  but  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  "  are  so  difficult  and  so  very  com- 
plicated.' Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  your  deductions 
appear  to  me  to  be  based  on  no  surer  grounds  than  those 
of  my  ancient  friend." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  relation  of  this  anecdote,  coupled 
with  a  stroll  by  the  willows  of  the  Seine,  which  was 
responsible  for  the  dream  I  dreamt  that  night.  I  was 
walking  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  as  I  had  done  many 
an  evening  with  the  Limner,  but  coming  away  from  the 
willows  into  the  town,  I  found  myself  not  in  Vernon,  but 
in  Petty  Cury.  It  all  seemed  so  natural  that  I  was  not 
in  the  least  surprised  at  this  quick  transition  from  the 
department  of  Eure  to  the  county  of  Cambridge.  I 
stopped  at  a  tobacconist's  to  buy  some  cigarettes,  and 
threaded  my  way  through  the  crowded,  lamp-lit  streets, 
turned  down  St.  Mary's  Passage,  and  so  came  into  King's 
Parade.  There,  with  my  usual  fortune,  the  proctor  stopped 
me — a  proctor  from  whom  I  could  not  hope  to  disguise 
my  identity,  an  ancient  enemy  of  mine.  "  So,  sir,"  was 
his  stern  greeting,  "  where  is  your  cap  and  gown  ?  and 
have  you  permission  to  be  up?  "  But  no  longer  in  statu 
pupillari,  I  would  brook  no  bullying,  and  turning  on  him 
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I  let  loose  all  the  things  which  in  my  waking  life  I  could 
never  remember  to  say  to  proctors  till  after  they  had  left 
me.  With  dignity  and  courteous  contempt,  I  begged 
him  to  remember  that  I  had  outgrown  his  schoolboy 
methods  of  address.  That  it  was  childish  to  expect 
graduates  of  seven  years'  standing  to  ask  college  autho- 
rities for  their  gracious  permission  every  time  they  had 
occasion  to  visit  Cambridge.  As  a  man  of  wide  learning, 
he  was  doubtless  aware  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
statute  of  limitations,  and  as  a  man  of  sense  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  it  was  particularly  applicable  in  the  present 
instance.  Doubtless  he  had  forgotten  himself  for  the 
moment  on  seeing  me  again.  I  could  make  every  excuse 
for  an  error  due  more  to  force  of  habit  than  to  ill-timed 
severity.  But  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  better 
for  both  parties  if  I  continued  my  walk  and  deferred  the 
pleasure  of  further  conversation  with  him  till  some 
moment  when  he  was  free  from  those  official  duties  with 
which   I   had  no  longer  any  concern. 

And  with  that  I  left  him  standing  on  the  pavement, 
speechless  with  indignation,  while  the  Bull-dogs  collapsed 
in  amazement  against  the  shutters  of  the  shops.  It  was 
a  proud  moment,  and  I  wonder  the  joy  of  it  did  not  wake 
me.  But  I  slept  on,  continuing  my  walk  by  familiar  ways 
till  I  reached  the  walls  of  my  college.  Then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  The  walls  parted  to  admit  me  and 
save  me  a  gate-fine,  and  closed  again,  so  that  without 
disturbing  the  porter  I  found  myself  in  the  old  court. 
I  wandered  round  the  staircases,  peering  at  the  names  to 
discover  who  was  "up"  that  I  knew.     But  the)-  were  all 
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new  names  to  me,  and  I  felt  very  lonely  till  I  suddenly 
came  to  an  archway  very  low  in  the  ground,  suspiciously 
like  one  of  those  under  the  keep  of  Chateau  Gaillard.  A 
flight  of  stone  steps,  going  still  lower  into  the  earth, 
brought  me  to  a  closed  door.  I  struck  a  match,  for  it 
was  all  dark,  and  on  the  sported  oak  I  saw 

VERNON,    E. 

Thought  I  to  myself,  I  know  that  name  very  well  ; 
I  can't  quite  remember  who  the  fellow  is,  but  I  shall 
know  him  as  soon  as  I  see  his  face.  So  I  proceeded 
to  shout  in  the  prescribed  dissyllabic  fashion  "  Ver-non 
.  .  .  Ver-non  !  " 

In  a  little  while  I  heard  a  rustling  movement — the 
click  of  an  electric  switch.  The  door  opened,  and  behind 
it  I  saw  a  passage  flooded  with  light — a  passage  luxu- 
riously covered  with  velvet-pile  rugs,  and  on  the  rugs 
who  should  be  standing  and  welcoming  me  but  the  fair 
cycliste  of  Caudebec  !  She  was  not  now  in  her  boyish 
garb,  but  more  femininely  clad  in  a  loose,  clinging 
robe,  and  she  showed  no  surprise  or  resentment  at 
my  intrusion.  "  Oh !  it's  you,"  she  said  pleasantly,  in 
excellent  English.  "  Come  in.  You're  just  the  man 
I  want.     I'm " 

But  really  it  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  these  digressions. 
They  cannot  possibly  interest  you,  and  I  must  apologize 
for  wasting  your  time  on  matters  which  concern  only 
myself.  There  shall  be  an  end  to  it,  or  we  shall  never 
get  to  Paris. 


& 


For  the  direction  of  our  next  stage,  one  of  the  most 
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delightful  rides  we  had  along  the  Seine,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  great  painter  who  has  immortalized  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  scenery — 

"  Monsieur  Monet,  que  l'hiver  ni 
L'ete  sa  vision  ne  leurre, 
Habite  en  peignant  Giverny 
Sis  aupres  de  Vernon,  dans  l'Eure." 

The  master  took  a  kindly  interest  in  my  wanderings, 
and  gave  me  good  counsel.  "When  you  leave  Vernon," 
said  he,  "  do  not  take  the  main  road  on  the  left  bank, 
but  cross  over  the  bridge,  and  follow  the  river  this  side 
through  Gasny,  La  Roche  Guyon,  and  Vetheuil.  What- 
ever you  do,  don't  miss  Vetheuil.  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  it.  It  is  a  much  longer  way  to  Mantes  than  the 
other,  but  you  will  never  regret  it." 

We  set  off  accordingly  as  directed,  crossing  the 
bridge,  turning  to  the  right  as  soon  as  we  were  on  the 
other  side,  and  following  the  road  through  Giverny, 
and  past  the  home  of  Claude  Monet.  It  is  a  simple 
country  villa,  very  different  from  the  pretentious  man- 
sions which  pot-boiling  Academicians  build  to  their 
social  glory  in  Melbury  Road  and  thereabouts.  But  it 
is  an  ideal  home  for  an  artist,  surrounded  by  the  flowers 
which  Monet  loves  and  paints  so  tenderly,  and  secluded 
behind  high  walls,  which  are  no  obstacle  to  the  welcome 
friend,  but  defeat  the  eavesdropping  of  the  pestiferous 
interviewer.  Let  us  respect  his  wish  for  privacy,  let  us 
leave  him  painting  in  his  garden,  and  hurry  on  to  Paris, 
and,  if  we  must  talk,  talk  of  his  paintings  there. 

Past   Giverny   a   high    road    commanding    extensive 
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views  of  the  Seine  led  us  through  St.  Genevieve  to 
Gasny,  where  we  halted  for  a  moment  on  a  gem  of  a 
little  bridge  over  a  backwater  to  look  at  the  blaze  of 
colour  afforded  by  the  gardens  and  sunlit  foliage  on 
either  side.  Another  hill,  manfully  climbed,  gave  us  a 
new  prospect — a  sweep  of  cultivated  countryside  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  the  downs  of  Dorset.  But  there  was 
this  difference,  remarked  independently  both  by  the 
Limner  and  myself,  that  the  landscape  here,  after  allowing 
for  the  light,  seemed  to  be  pitched  in  a  much  higher 
key,  and  the  only  explanation  we  could  offer  was  that 
Dorset  being  nearer  the  sea,  the  air  there  was  moister 
and  less  clear  and  so  toned  down  a  shade  the  hues  of 
nature.  From  the  top  of  this  little  tableland  a  winding 
descent  dropped  us  into  sight  of  the  Seine  again,  first 
glimpses  only  between  the  trees,  and  then  a  full  view 
of  the  river,  the  suspension  bridge  of  Roche  Guyon  and 
the  twelfth-century  donjon  delicately  poised  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  The  view  was  perfect,  and,  postponing  the 
inviting  "  coast,"  we  dismounted  to  drink  in  a  ready- 
made  "  classical  landscape,"  which  Claude  or  Wilson 
would  have  loved.  The  tower,  queerly  set  in  a  sort  of 
octagonal  box  with  foliage  all  over  it,  looks  less  imposing 
than  Chateau  Gaillard,  but  it  serves  its  purpose  as  a 
note  in  the  landscape,  if  it  can  no  longer  defend  the 
home  of  the  Counts  de  la  Rochefoucauld  nestling  under 
the  cliff  below. 

Near  by  the  suspension  bridge  is  the  sonorous 
hostelry  of  the  Maison  Rouge,  where  the  Limner  was 
received    as    a    friend    of    the    family   by   virtue    of    his 
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profession.  It  appeared  that  the  son  of  the  house  was 
also  an  artist,  and  made  as  much  as  seven  francs  a 
day  by  drawing  illustrations  for  trade  catalogues.  I 
could  see  that  Madame  la  Proprietaire  had  a  small 
opinion  of  the  Limner's  powers  compared  to  those  of 
her  son.  She  looked  at  one  or  two  of  his  sketches, 
and  doubtless  thought  them  very  sketchy,  observing  with 
point,  but  not  unkindly,  "  When  my  son  drew  the  village, 
the  owner  of  each  house  could  recognize  his  property." 
We  expressed  our  admiration,  and  this  homage  resulted 
in  our  being  shown  some  of  the  young  hopeful's  works, 
doubtless  as  an  encouragement  for  the  Limner,  to  show 
him  what  he  too  might  suceeed  in  doing  one  day. 
Among  other  things,  there  were — Francis  E.  James,  have 
mercy  upon  us ! — water-colours  of  flowers.  "  Yes,  he 
used  to  paint  flowers,"  said  the  proud  mother,  contentedly, 
"  but  I  advised  him  not  to  waste  his  time  on  them. 
Much  better  to  draw  things  really  wanted  for  the  cata- 
logues." "Very  wise  of  you,"  said  I  ;  and  she  was  quite 
pleased. 

Even  an  offer  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  young 
man  could  not  detain  us  at  La  Roche  Guyon,  and  after 
coffee  we  continued  our  march,  still  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine.  Past  Haute  He,  where  again  we  saw 
a  quaint  little  chapel  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  the 
grande  route  vdocipcdiquc  macadamisie  ran  straight 
to  Vetheuil,  where  Monet  lived  before  the  encroachments 
of  Paris  drove  him  further  afield.  But  though  it  has 
thrown  out  skirmishers  in  its  direction,  Paris  has  not 
yet  captured  this  delightful  spot.     Set  at  the  bend  of  the 
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river,  where  the  Seine,  so  reluctant  to  get  to  Paris,  again 
curves  to  the  south-west,  it  is  still  a  country  village,  with 
its  broken  line  of  houses,  trees  all  round,  and  hills  in 
the  distance.  Beautiful  was  its  appearance,  as  we  first 
saw  it,  beneath  a  purple  rain-cloud,  the  river  and  island 
in  shadow,  the  distant  meadows  lit  up  by  sunshine.  The 
church,  too,  though  unmentioned  in  any  of  the  guide- 
books, is  extremely  interesting,  and  is  being  sensibly 
repaired  and  not  restored.  It  is  a  curious  jumble  of 
periods  ;  the  square  central  tower  early  Gothic,  the  west 
front  Renaissance  of  an  almost  Byzantine  pattern.  The 
doors  are  boldly  carved  with  figures  of  saints.  The 
interior  is  still  more  remarkable,  both  as  regards  its 
construction  and  contents.  There  is  a  round  apse,  no 
Lady  chapel,  no  capitals  to  the  columns,  and  stone 
vaulting  throughout— no  wood.  The  first  chapel  on  the 
left  contains  an  old  wooden  screen  with  remains  of  its 
original  colour  and  frescoes  on  the  walls.  The  third 
chapel  contains  a  splendid  altar  carving  of  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ,  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  a  crowd 
of  figures  full  of  life  and  character,  the  whole  in  excellent 
preservation.  It  is  strange  it  is  so  little  known,  for  it 
certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  the  antiquary. 

From  Vctheuil,  in  the  evening  glow,  we  followed  the 
river  to  St.  Martin,  then  cut  across  the  bend  on  to  higher 
ground,  keeping  the  Seine  in  sight,  till  at  Dennemont 
a  winding  descent  brought  us  again  to  its  banks.  A 
clear  road  alongside  the  water  gave  us  a  noble  prospect 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Mantes,  piled  up  in  the  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.     As  we  approached  it  rose 
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more  stately  and  imposing,  till  we  reached  the  twin 
township  of  Limay,  crossed  the  bridge  which  links 
Limay  to  the  island  in  mid-stream  and  the  island  to 
Mantes,  and  so  came  out  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cathedral. 


CHAPTER  X 
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MANTES-LA-JOLIE.  Before  I  had  seen  it  I 
vaguely  wondered  how  Mantes  had  come  by 
its  soubriquet ;  but  the  moment  it  came  into 
view,  with  the  cathedral  dominating  from  its 
lofty  site  the  smiling  riverside  town,  the  explanation  was 
obvious,  and  I  wondered  in  turn  how  so  fair  a  city  should 
be  remembered  only  as  the  death-trap  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  To  his  fatally  successful  siege,  they  say, 
Notre  Dame  de  Mantes  is  due,  for,  dying,  the  duke 
thought  it  his  duty  to  bequeath  a  sum  sufficient  to  build 
a  new  church  to  replace  the  building  his  fierce  assault 
had  burned  down. 

For  my  part,   it   is  the  outside  of  the  cathedral  that 
appeals  to  me  most,  especially  as  seen  from  the  further 
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side  of  the  river  ;  but  although  the  interior  has  been  most 
horribly  restored  and  made  "  as  good  as  new,"  it  has  several 
points  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  The  columns  of  the 
choir  facing  the  Lady  chapel,  slender  pillars  with  large 
capitals  and  cushions,  are  extremely  graceful,  and  from 
behind  and  between  these  the  most  impressive  general 
view  of  the  interior  is  obtained.  These  arches,  by  the 
way,  are  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  nave,  and  it  is  a 
little  curious  to  find  an  apse  but  no  transepts.  Of  more 
importance,  however,  is  the  elegant  triforium,  showing 
the  plain  windows  behind,  and  having  rows  of  windows 
above  and  below  which  make  the  interior  unusually  light. 
The  few  coloured  windows  are  mostly  modern,  but  being 
geometrical  in  pattern,  are  less  offensive  than  blatant 
subjects. 

No  doubt  the  streets  of  Mantes  are  better  paved  now 
than  in  the  days  when  William's  horse  had  that  unlucky 
stumble,  but  their  steep  and  uneven  cobbled  surface  render 
them  unattractive  to  the  cyclist.  Beyond  the  cathedral, 
the  old  tower  of  St.  Maclou — a  fourteenth-century  fragment 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance — and  a  Renaissance  fountain 
between  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Tribunal,  Mantes  has 
little  to  offer  but  her  market  day  and  her  setting  in  the 
landscape.  We  were  fortunate  to  find  the  market  in  full 
swing  the  next  morning,  and  groups  of  gesticulating 
figures  gave  a  livelier  aspect  to  the  dead  streets  of  the 
day  before. 

Moved  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  cycled  back  to  Rosny  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  to  see  if  I  had  missed  anything 
by  coming  along  the  other  side.     But  the  road,  if  pleasant 
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and  shady,  was  a  trifle  monotonous,  and  charms  only 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions.  It  follows  the  rail- 
way line  all  the  way  back  to  Vernon,  and  passengers  idly 
looking  out  of  the  carriage  windows  have  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  the  Seine  valley  affords.  They  see 
poplars,  and  more  poplars,  and  they  have  no  time  to  note 
that  each  poplar  tells  its  own  history  in  its  own  character, 
be  it  upright  or  crooked,  trim  or  tufted,  as  the  seed  has 
fallen  and  the  wind  has  shaped.  All  have  their  aspects 
of  beauty,  just  as  the  most  miserable  of  creatures  have 
their  moments  of  perfect  bliss.  For  the  Creator  is  not 
so  crude  and  clumsy  an  artist  as  to  make  His  creations 
absolute  ;  they  are  all  panache,  balanced  more  nicely  than 
we  can  perceive,  streaked  with  good  and  evil,  with  beauty 
and  with  what  passes  for  ugliness.  We  cannot  always 
recognize  the  good  in  a  man  the  first  time  we  see  him,  or 
the  beauty  of  a  countryside  at  the  first  glance.  But  we 
have  only  to  watch  and  wait  from  dawn  to  night,  from 
birth  to  death  if  need  be,  and  never  shall  we  be  wholly 
disappointed. 

We  lingered  so  late  in  Mantes  our  last  afternoon,  we 
loitered  so  on  the  road,  looking  back  at  the  cathedral, 
watching  the  soldiers  at  Mezieres,  hanging  over  the 
delicious  little  bridges  which  link  the  island  near  Rangi- 
port  to  the  mainland — for  we  had  left  the  main  road  and 
taken  a  bypath  to  the  left — that  by  the  time  we  had 
regained  the  main  road,  and  were  nearing  Meulan,  it  was 
fast  growing  dark. 

What  should  we  do  ?  We  had  never  contemplated 
stopping  at  this  uninteresting  industrial  town.    We  feared 
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to  go  back  to  Mantes,  lest  history  should  repeat  itself.  It 
was  useless  going  on  to  Poissy,  for  we  should  see  nothing 
by  the  way. 

We  decided  to  go  no  further,  but  to  seek  at  Meulan 
for  shelter  and  entertainment.  But  hotels  were  not 
numerous,  and  the  two  more  pretentious  inns  promised 
us  a  minimum  of  comfort  with  a  maximum  of  charge. 
The  proprietors  met  our  cycles  and  scanty  luggage  with 
cold  eyes  and  barely  civil  tongues.  We  were  not  paying 
"  Star-and-Garter  "  prices  for  the  privilege  of  freezing,  so 
we  bade  these  burgesses  a  curt  good  night  and  wandered 
wearily  on.  We  had  well-nigh  come  to  the  desperate 
resolution  of  pushing  on  to  the  next  village — which  could 
not  be  worse — when  I  suddenly  bethought  me  of  the 
advice  of  an  old  traveller  in  France  :  when  in  doubt 
follow  the  first  workman  of  pleasing  appearance — and 
simultaneously  I  spied  a  bright,  good-looking  young 
fellow  in  his  apron,  who,  as  I  watched  him,  turned  into 
the  door  of  a  little  restaurant.  It  was  not  at  all  a  fashion- 
able place.  The  proprietor  might  have  called  it  a  cafe, 
but  I  suspect  Herr  Baedeker  would  turn  up  his  nose 
and  grunt  Buvette.  But  it  looked  clean,  and  there  was 
promise  in  the  idea. 

The  Limner  raised  no  objections,  but — patient  soul  !  — 
held  the  "  bikes  "  whilst  I  entered  to  marchander.  In 
a  few  moments  I  emerged  triumphant.  For  a  ridiculous 
trifle  we  were  to  have  our  dinner,  our  petit-dejeuner, 
and  a  wholesome  garret.  The  room  was  not  extrava- 
gantly upholstered  ;  it  had  few  inducements  to  offer 
microbes  as  a  residence.     But  it  was  scrupulously  clean, 
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the  linen  spotless,  and  it  afforded  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  roof-tops  of  Meuian.  "Just  the  place  for  genius  to 
thrive,"  was  the  Limner's  comment  as  we  took  occupation. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  clambered  down  the  winding 
staircase  to  the  ground  floor  front,  where,  in  a  bar  behind 
the  window,  the  patron  of  dignified  mien  stood  at  the  tap, 
surrounded  by  shining  glass  and  bottles.  He  heartily 
bade  us  sit  to  dinner  at  a  table  laid  for  four.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  popular  resort,  for  the  room  is  crowded,  and  to 
our  amusement  our  vis-a-vis  are  the  handsome  young 
workman  and  his  comrade.  They  greet  us  courteously 
and  clink  glasses  in  all  friendliness  when  the  red  wine — 
really  not  undrinkable — arrives  in  flagons.  With  napkins 
up  to  our  chins  we  await  the  steaming  soup,  brought  us 
by  the  pretty  elder  daughter  of  the  host.  We  begin  to 
understand  why  the  place  is  popular.  Tall,  dark,  hand- 
some Gaston,  with  the  clear-cut  features  and  downy 
moustache,  gallantly  offers  to  assist  her.  He  is  told  to 
behave  himself,  there  is  a  short  passage,  a  laugh,  and  an 
ear  boxed — but  very  lightly,  for  no  one  could  be  seriously 
annoyed  with  Gaston.  He  is  a  droll,  this  Gaston,  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  party.  With  every  consideration  he  begs 
our  pardon  and  darts  from  his  place  to  greet  a  friend 
passing  in  the  street.  I  have  an  idea  they  are  all  friends 
who  pass,  whether  he  knows  them  or  not.  He  invites 
them  inside,  and,  when  they  decline  to  pause  and  a 
comrade  asks  him  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  says  Gaston, 
blithely,  "But  my  mother-in-law!"  Shrieks  of  delight 
follow  the  sally.  He  is  evidently  curious  about  us,  but 
too  polite  to  ask  leading  questions.     For  I  must  remind 
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you  that  he  is  strictly  sober,  the  wine  has  not  reached  his 
bonny  head,  and  his  light-hearted  gaiety  is  but  the  result 
of  animal  spirits  and  relaxation  from  healthy  toil. 

While  Gaston  chaffs  and  laughs  we  go  steadily 
through  our  dinner :  noix-de-veau — better  veal  than  I 
have  often  tasted  on  the  grands  boulevards— spinach — 
strained  as  it  is  rarely  strained  in  the  caravanseries  of 
London — green  artichokes,  sweets,  cheese,  dessert,  and 
coffee :  no  great  array  of  courses,  but  nourishing  and 
satisfying,  good  for  us,  good  for  our  comrades,  and  very 
good  for  Gaston.  With  appetites  appeased,  we  light  our 
cigarettes  and  conversation  becomes  general.  The  patron 
has  his  supper,  and  his  youngest,  a  slip  of  a  child,  dainty 
and  wistful  as  the  "  Annie "  of  Whistler's  etching,  be- 
seeches him  to  play  a  game  of  draughts.  But  papa  has 
affairs.  Annie  pouts,  when  who  steps  into  the  breach  and 
sits  down  seriously  to  play  but  our  friend  Gaston? 

Is  it  not  a  pretty  picture?  Now  Gaston  does  not 
laugh.  He  understands  this  is  a  sober  business.  He 
must  think  very  hard  if  he  is  to  beat  his  little  enemy. 
And  Annie,  elbows  on  table  and  chin  in  hands,  excitedly 
brushes  her  long  fair  hair  aside  as  she  huffs  that  stupid 
Gaston,  caught  napping  for  once,  for  failing  to  capture 
one  of  her  outposts. 

The  Limner  has  been  fidgeting  for  some  minutes,  and 
allowing  his  second  coffee  to  grow  cold.  He  can  resist 
temptation  no  longer,  and  his  hand  furtively  reaches  to  his 
sketch-book  pocket.  The  group,  the  lighting  is  wrestled 
with,  the  pencil  swishes.  .  .  .  The  game  is  over,  and  the 
Limner  gives   a    little   sigh.     The   comrades   have   been 
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gathering  behind  him,  and  Gaston  comes  over  to  see  what 
it  is  all  about.  "  Mauvais,  mauvais,"  says  the  Limner, 
trying  to  hide  the  sketch.  "  Mais  non,  m'sieu,"  says 
Gaston,  kindly,  "  c'est  tres  bien.  Ne  faites  pas  attention  a 
ces  Apaches-la  " — with  a  fine  sweep  of  the  hand  towards 
his  comrades.  "  Continuez,  nous  jouons  encore."  And 
he  sits  down  to  play  another  game. 

Afterwards  we  talk,  and  curiosity  is  satisfied.  Yes, 
monsieur  is  an  artist.  And  I — I  look  at  the  world  and 
write  of  what  I  see.  And  that  is  our  way  to gagiier  la  vie. 
It  is  accepted,  and  we  are  admitted  into  frank  comradeship. 
Good  fellow,  Gaston,  good  fellows  all  ;  I  wish  them  health 
and  happiness. 

But  we  are  tired,  and  soon  after  nine  we  make 
our  excuses,  "  lock  "  hands  and  part  for  the  night.  We 
sleep  soundly  till  seven  of  the  clock,  and  descend 
refreshed  to  our  little  breakfast  before  eight.  But  we  are 
too  late  for  our  friends,  the  room  is  empty,  they  have  gone 
to  work  ever  so  long,  we  are  almost  shamed,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pay  our  bill — about  a  crown  of 
English  money — and  say  good-bye  to  Marie.  The  incident 
is  closed,  but  I  could  reopen  it  to-morrow  with  great 
gladness. 

We  were  off  on  our  cycles  again,  now  following 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  first  over  cobbles,  then  a 
heavenly  stretch  of  asphalt,  then  fair  macadam,  cobbles 
again  as  we  bumped  through  the  village  of  Vaux,  and  at 
last  macadam  again — God  bless  the  Scotsman !  We 
make  no  halt  till  we  reach  the  riverside  village  of  Triel. 
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There  we  stop,  for  the  guide-book  says  "  the  interesting 
church  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,"  and  that  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  Limner.  He  has  taken  me  into 
many  churches,  more  or  less  willingly,  but  never  into  one 
I  found  so  exciting"  as  Triel.  It  is  a  parish  church  only, 
but  a  fine  example,  built  on  two  hills,  with  a  road  running 


AupSSH 


TRIEL 


underneath  a  portion  of  the  choir.  The  construction  is 
peculiar.  There  are  no  transepts,  but  on  the  north- 
eastern side,  where  the  transept  should  be,  there  is 
a  chapel  with  fragments  of  mediaeval  glass  and  very 
beautiful  leading.  Here,  dated  1562,  is  a  welcome  new 
treatment  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  has  no  arrows  sticking 
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in  him  though  the  archers  are  taking  aim.  The  seven- 
teenth-century windows  in  the  south-western  aisle  show 
a  remarkably  skilful  use  of  yellow,  but  all  these  are 
inconsiderable  details  compared  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  interior.  It  has  not  been  restored,  but  very 
honestly  and  frankly  repaired  and  kept  standing.  Great 
wooden  beams  prop  up  the  weight  of  the  collapsing 
vaulting,  the  triforium  to  the  north  -  east  leans  back 
succumbing  to  the  outward  thrust.  It  is  a  mighty 
object-lesson  of  architecture,  naked,  unashamed,  and 
defiant,  and  as  I  look  I  think  of  a  splendid  passage 
in  a  book  I  have  been  reading — 

It  would  surprise  many  people,  as  they  stand  in  the  silence  of  some 
great  Gothic  minster,  whose  ancient  stones  seem  to  have  grown  old  in 
peaceful,  calm,  and  slumberous  quiet,  if  they  were  to  realize  the  truth 
that  so  far  from  everything  being  at  rest  around  them  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  mighty  unseen  forces  engaged  in  active  combat,  thrusting 
and  counter-thrusting  one  another  in  fierce  encounter,  a  never-ending 
conflict  that  never  slackens  between  antagonists  that  never  tire,  the  high 
vaults  striving  to  push  the  walls  outwards,  but  rebutted  .by  the  flying 
buttresses  which  try  to  push  them  inwards  ;  the  aisle  vaults  doing  their 
best  to  push  the  nave  columns  inwards,  but  unable  to  move  them  under 
the  dead  weight  of  the  superstructure  of  triforium  and  clerestory  which 
holds  them  down  ;  the  whole  fabric  struggling  to  burst  itself  asunder,  but 
manfully  resisted  by  the  system  of  countervailing  forces,  which  only 
bargain  as  a  condition  of  success  that  their  great  parent  buttresses 
outside  shall  stand  like  a  rock,  and  give  them  a  firm  foothold  from 
which  to  get  a  purchase.* 

And  here  at  Triel  the  combat  is  evident,  the  forces 
are  not  quite  equally  matched,  the  attackers  are  stronger, 
though  the  defence  is  obstinate,  and  we  are  awed  to 
silence   at    the    sight  of  this    bitter  strife    in    the  abode 

*  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  "Reason  in  Architecture,"  pp.   126,  127. 
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of  peace.  It  is  the  old,  ceaseless  conflict  of  Nature  against 
Man,  and  with  all  his  science  man  must  be  ever  on  the 
watch  to  delay  her  ultimate  destruction  of  his  handiwork. 

We  set  off  again,  crossing  the  bridge  at  Triel  to  the 
left  bank,  and  looking  back  across  the  river  to  the 
church  perched  among  the  tree-tops.  We  pass  through 
Vernouillet,  where  murderous  "  restorers  "  are  ravaging 
the  parish  church  ;  we  enter  a  zone  of  riverside  villadom  ; 
we  mount  high  above  the  Seine,  pass  Medan  and 
Villennes,  and  descend  along  the  banks  to  the  fisherman's 
paradise  of  Poissy.  Here  another  church  makes  the 
Limner  cry  halt ;  but  after  Triel  it  makes  no  great  impres- 
sion on  me,  though  I'm  told  it's  very  fine,  and  I  admire 
the  carved  wooden  doors.  It  has  associations,  too.  Here 
St.  Louis  was  baptized,  they  say,  and  outside  in  the 
square  a  proud  municipality  has  erected  a  statue  to 
Meissonier.  But  Meissonier  does  not  violently  interest 
me  either — a  miniature  painter  who  knew  not  the  limita- 
tions of  his  art,  a  painter  with  the  mind  of  an  accountant 
and  the  hand  of  a  watch-repairer.  I  recognize  that  he 
has  an  importance  in  history,  that  he  has  had  a  great 
influence  on  black  and  white  illustration.  I  respect  his 
ability,  but   I  cannot  give  him  my  affection. 

We  go  inside  the  church — "terribly  restored,"  says 
the  Limner — but  we  do  not  stay  long,  for  a  lying-in- 
state, with  its  sable  pomp  and  trappings,  casts  a  gloom 
over  us,  and  we  hurry  to  the  riverside  dotted  with 
restaurants  catering  for  oarsmen.  We  make  an  early 
lunch,  and  while  admitting  that  Poissy  justifies  the 
fascination  of  its  name,  we  have  no  wish  to  stay  there. 


POISSY 


a. 
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The  fever  and  fret  of  voyaging  is  upon  us.     This  night 
we  reach  Paris,  and  already  we  are  nigh,  as  trams  remind 
us  ominously.      We  could   get  there  in   no   time    if  we 
followed  the  main  road  through  St.  Germain.     But  we 
have   another   plan.      We   are   not   going   to  desert   the 
Seine,  so  we  cross  by  the  bridge  to  the  right  bank  once 
more,  and   attempt   to   follow  its   last  loop  northwards. 
Turning  sharp  to  the  right,  we  take  a  road  along  the 
river  that  dwindles  into  a  towpath.    The  towpath  becomes 
a  rough  foot-track,  and  we  have  to  dismount  and  push 
our  cycles.     We  pass  innumerable  wharves  where  barges 
are  being  laden,  we  leave  industry  behind  us  and  come 
on  fishermen   in    punts  and  on   the  banks.      The  track 
becomes   a   towpath   again  ;    we    pass    through   villages 
without  inquiring  their  name,  we  look  for  Conflans  at 
the  turn  of  the  horseshoe  but  we  see  it  not,  and  still  our 
path  bends  to  the  north-west.     The  Limner  gets  uneasy 
and  wonders  whether  we  are  all  right.     With  the  utmost 
confidence  I  prove  to  him  we  cannot  possibly  be  wrong. 
We  have  followed  the  water's  edge  all  the  way,  we  have 
crossed   no  bridge  ;    it  is  geographically  impossible  that 
we  should  be  wrong.     He  observes  mildly  that  it  must 
be  a   much    longer  ride   to    Conflans   than   he   thought. 
At  last  a  bend  to  eastward  justifies  my  argument :  but 
the  Limner  points  to  a  notice-board  warning  cyclists  off 
the  towpath.     And  by  that  notice  I  am  reminded  of  the 
department  we  are  in — Seine-et-Oise.     Horror!      I   had 
forgotten  all  about  the  Oise.     We  had  passed  its  junction 
with    the   Seine,    and    for   the   last   half-hour,    following 
the  Oise,  had  been  cycling  away  from  Conflans. 
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It   is   some  consolation  to  remember  that   Daubigny 
painted  here  and  to  find  his  "  subjects  "  continally  around 
us  ;  but  it  does  not  bring  us  nearer  to  Paris.     Humbled, 
I  ask  my  way.      We  have  arrived  at  the  village  of  Cergy, 
some  six  miles  out  of  our  way.     The  Limner  bears  it 
nobly,  for  at  Cergy  he  finds  those  devilish  restorers  hard 
at  work  on  the  parish  church,  and  he  curses  them  instead 
of  me.     Heartened  by  this  lucky  capture  of  his  foes  in 
flagrante  delicto,  the    Limner  cheerfully  turns  his  back 
on  Cergy.     No  longer  following  the  water,  we  cross  the 
Oise,  and  by  an  inland  road  make  a  bee-line  for  Conflans. 
Conflans  S.  Honorine,  that  is  the  full  name  of  the  hamlet 
where  the  waters   of   Seine   and    Oise   mingle,  contains 
the  shrine  of  S.  Honorine,  brought  from  Graville  in  the 
ninth  century  by  a  pious  monk  who  feared  the  Normans. 
Here,  each  Ascension  Day  the  holy  relics  are  carried  in 
proud  procession.      The    Limner   takes   a   hurried   peep 
at  the  Romanesque  tower  of  St.   Maclou   and   the   one 
surviving  turret  of  the  old  priory,  and  then    expresses 
his    readiness    to    continue.      But    by   which    bank?     I 
favour  the  right,  the  Limner  the  left,  and   I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  deny  his  remarks  on  the  treachery  of  the 
rive  droit.      Beyond    the   bridge   is   the    forest    of    St. 
Germain,  and    there    we    know   are    special    tracks    for 
cycles.     But  who  knows  what  cobbles  and  cinder  paths 
lay  to  the   right  ?     Weakly    I    capitulate,  we    cross    the 
bridge,  and  entering  the  forest,  we  are  forthwith  among 
the  Parisians.     But  it  is  pleasant  in  the  forest ;  we  have 
paid    for   our   indulgence,   and    in    my   heart    I   am   not 
sorry. 
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Following  the  stream  of  cyclists  we  leave  the  forest 
and  enter  St.  Germain  by  the  Rue  de  Pontoise.  We 
hurry  over  the  cobbles,  turn  to  the  left,  leave  on  our  right 
the  ugly  church  like  a  water-tower,  and  so  find  ourselves 
in  the  Place  du  Chateau.  A  cafe  beckons,  and  sipping 
our  tea  we  gaze  at  the  building  before  us,  yellowy-white 
stone,  the  windows  picked  out  with  red  brick.  It  is  not 
imposing,  and  shares  with  our  National  History  Museum 
the  appearance  of  having  been  built  by  a  child  with  a 
box  of  bricks  from  modern  Nuremberg.  It  rouses  no 
echo  of  Jacobite  aspirations,  and  shows  no  trace  of  the 
passing  of  the  Pretender.  It  is  dull  but  respectable, 
like  the  statesman  whose  statue  is  in  the  Place  Thiers, 
so  without  bothering  about  the  antiquities  within — we 
are  not  in  an  antiquarian  mood— we  finish  our  tea  and 
take  a  walk  on  the  terrace.  We  see  Paris  spread  out 
in  the  distance,  but  below  is  the  Seine,  and  by  the  little 
quay  a  steamboat  is  puffing.  That  gives  us  an  idea.  We 
look  at  each  other,  we  look  at  the  steamer,  and  we  regain 
our  cycles  and  coast  down  the  winding  descent  to  the 
bank. 

Yes,  the  boat  is  just  starting  for  Paris.  We  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  We  bundle  on  board  and  await  the 
start.  But  it  appears  we  cannot  start  without  Louis,  and 
no  Louis  is  to  be  found.  He  is  called  :  "  Lou-is  !  Lou-is  ! 
Lou-is  !  "  In  five  minutes  or  so  an  answering  shout  comes 
from  lower  down  the  river.  Louis  appears  in  a  blue  apron 
and  with  a  very  wet  dog,  which  has  been  swimming  in 
the  river.  There  are  voluble  reproaches.  Louis  energeti- 
cally explains  while  the  dog  shakes  himself,  and  at  last  we 
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glide  from  the  quay  between  poplars  and  willows.  We 
leave  the  bridge  behind  us,  skirt  the  great  plain  seen  from 
the  terrace,  pass  Croisy  and  its  chemical  works,  and  enter 
the  first  lock  at  Bougival.  We  sniff,  make  faces,  and 
observe  that  Thames  locks  are  sweeter.  After  the  lock 
the  river  curls  to  the  left,  showing  us  wooded  heights 
above  the  village  street,  a  fringe  of  trees  on  the  further 
bank.  Just  before  Chatou  the  country  grows  flatter;  we 
pass  under  a  railway-bridge,  steer  through  a  fleet  of  tiny 
sailing-yachts,  scatter  the  rowing-boats,  and  bisect  the 
pastures.  It  is  still  country  here,  cottages  and  cultivated 
meadows,  but  ahead  factory  chimneys  warn  us  of  the 
approach  of  Paris  as  we  near  the  manufacturing  district 
of  Nanterre.  In  a  field  some  youths  are  playing  football 
— Association — but  the  river  is  becoming  a  little  sordid, 
and  we  walk  up  and  down  the  deck  impatiently. 

Mindful  of  the  regulations,  we  do  not  speak  to  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  but  he,  less  careful,  attracts  our  attention. 
"  S'st  .  .  .  S'st  .  .  .  Sss'st,  m'sieu  !  "  He  has  a  craving 
for  a  cigarette,  and,  satisfied,  he  shows  a  friendliness  that 
is  embarrassing.  He  exudes  admiration  for  our  country- 
men and  our  country.  He  eulogizes  Southampton  and 
Poplar.  He  insists  on  treating  us  and  the  captain  to  a 
bottle  of  red  wine,  but  graciously  allows  us  to  pay.  At 
all  events  he  will  drink  our  health,  and  honour  is  satisfied. 
He  proposes  to  devote  the  evening  to  showing  us  things 
we  have  no  wish  to  see.  He  warns  us  that  without  him 
we  shall  pay  too  dearly  for  our  pleasures  in  Paris.  But 
he — bou  boagre  like  ourselves — has  taken  a  fancy  to  us, 
and  is  determined  to  devote  to  us  his  leisure.     We  thank 
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him,  and  explain  that  we  have  an  appointment  with  a 
gentleman  that  evening.  He  is  delighted,  he  is  sure  he 
will  like  the  gentleman  ;  any  friend  of  ours  is  a  friend 
of  his.  He  goes  on  to  explain  that  it  is  masculine 
society  he  himself  really  prefers.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
constant  contact  with  machinery  has  saturated  him  with 
oil,  and  we  break  away  at  the  first  opportunity. 

We  are  passing  a  little  island  and  nearing  the  factories 
of  Argenteuil.  We  go  under  the  railway  bridge  that 
Monet  has  immortalized  and  think  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  its  painting.  There  is  hardly  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  Argenteuil  left  save  a  bit  of  boulevard 
before  the  bathing  place.  The  journey  is  growing  weari- 
some, and  to  our  dismay  the  man  at  the  wheel  is  relieved 
and  makes  in  our  direction.  His  irrepressible  devotion  is 
becoming  a  positive  nuisance,  and  we  regret  the  regula- 
tions are  not  more  strictly  observed.  Let  the  tourist 
beware.  Do  not  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  if 
he  speaks  to  you  do  not  answer. 

After  a  whisper  to  the  Limner  I  ask  the  captain  if  the 
boat  stops  at  St.  Denis.  Says  he,  "  It  shall."  "  Good," 
say  we,  "then  we  will  disembark  to  visit  the  Basilica." 
"  Shall  the  boat  wait,"  he  politely  inquires.  "  Certainly 
not,"  we  reply,  "  we  do  not  know  how  long  we  shall  be 
and  we  can  complete  our  journey  by  cycle."  With  relief 
we  sight  the  triple  arched  bridge  and  the  arresting  groups 
of  chimneys  which  mark  St.  Denis.  Narrowly  escaping 
the  embrace  of  our  persecutor,  we  breath  more  freely  on 
the  quayside,  and  find  peace  in  the  birthplace  of  Gothic 
architecture.     We  have  no  time  now  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
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the  French  kings,  we  defer  till  another  day  the  exhaustive 
examination  of  its  beauties  and  monuments,  we  come  but 
to  salute  the  first  expression  in  art  of  that  feeling  for 
national  liberty  which  Gothic  architecture  celebrates. 

We  are  almost  in    Paris  at   St.  Denis.     Paris  in  its 
grimiest  and  least  pleasing  aspects.     We  are  hardly  half 
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an  hour  from  Clichy  and  Montmartre,  but  we  still 
obstinately  cling  to  the  river  and  share  its  restless  reluct- 
ance to  get  to  Paris.  We  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left  bank 
for  the  last  time  ;  we  race  through  industrial  suburbs  to 
Asnieres.  A  little  past  Courbevoie  we  cross  the  main 
road  from  St.  Germain,  and  withstand  the  great  tempta- 
tion to  cross  the  Seine  again  at  Neuilly,  and  enter  Paris 
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by  the  three  great  avenues  of  Neuilly,  the  Grande  Armee, 
and  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  most  magnificent  approach 
a  conqueror  could  desire.  In  a  minute  we  should  be  in 
sight  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  but  we  refrain— our  way  is 
the  river's.  We  swoop  southwards  with  hardly  a  thought 
of  the  Boisde  Boulogne  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
From  Neuilly  we  follow  the  Grande  Route  Imperialc 
beside  the  Seine,  so  magnificent  in  appellation,  so  dingy 
in  appearance,  so  ungracious  with  its  cobbles  to  our 
wheels.  At  Suresnes  we  are  in  the  country  again,  we 
have  exchanged  factories  for  villas,  tall  chimneys  for 
spreading  chestnut-trees,  and  floating  restaurants  tempt 
us  to  loiter  by  the  pretty  banks.  Good  macadam  brings 
us  to  St.  Cloud,  and  at  the  park  gates  we  jump  off  our 
cycles  and  stroll  through  the  avenue  to  Sevres.  It  is  too 
late  to  see  the  museum  of  porcelain,  but  we  think  of  the 
great  artists  who  have  lived  and  worked  here,  of  Troyon, 
of  Jules  Dupre,  of  Diaz — especially  of  Diaz,  poor  dreamer 
with  the  wooden-leg,  Diaz  who  at  Sevres  spent  his  days 
imagining  the  luxurious  splendour  he  could  not  afford 
and  his  nights  in  earning  coppers  by  opening  doors  for 
carriage-folk.     Miserable,  happy  Diaz  ! 

Dusk  is  falling  as  from  Sevres  by  winding  roads  we 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  terrace  of  Meudon.  We  hurry  for 
fear  we  should  miss  the  view,  the  grandest  near  Paris, 
and  the  most  characteristic,  as  that  from  Greenwich  is  of 
London.  The  air  is  not  clear,  but  through  the  gathering 
mists  Paris  sparkles  in  prismatic  sunshine.  The  fore- 
ground is  in  shadow  and  the  spidery  ironwork  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower  changes  as  we  watch  from  rosy  to  purple. 
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A  gleam  falls  on  Montmartre,  lighting  up  the  white  dome 
of  the  Sacre"  Coeur.  For  a  moment  it  shines  like  some 
Eastern  mosque,  and  then  it  is  blotted  out  as  the  square 
top  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  rises  obstinately  from  the 
mist.  Now  all  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  veiled  in 
lilac  mist,  but  on  the  other  side  the  gold-studded  dome  of 
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Les  Invalides  shakes  itself  clear  and  dwarfs  the  Pantheon. 
As  the  light  grows  fainter  they  glow  with  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  then  the  domes  disappear  into  a  formless 
mystery  of  purple-grey.  It  is  time  to  descend.  God's 
symphony  of  light  is  over  for  the  day ;  we  will  not  wait 
for  man's  illumination. 

Near  by  is  the  home  of  Rodin  among  the  trees,  and 
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as  we  pass  we  marvel  that  in  so  small  a  strip  of  France 
we  should  keep  coming  on  the  track  of  all  her  greatest 
artists,  from  Nicholas  Poussin  to  the  present  day. 
Through  the  gathering  darkness  we  descend  the  hill,  and 
deserting  the  Seine,  take  the  road  through  Clamart  and 
Issy.  We  have  been  warned  that  dangerous  characters 
frequent  Clamart  after  dark,  but  we  meet  no  one  more 
formidable  than  a  belated  picnicker  returning  from  the 
woods.  At  Clamart  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  last  remnant 
of  country,  and  enter  an  area  of  streets  and  tram-lines. 
The  tram-lines  bring  us  to  the  fortifications,  and  we  pass 
the  barrier  by  the  Porte  de  Versailles. 

At  last  we  are  in  Paris,  in  the  minor  artery  of  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard,  which  runs  from  the  barrier  to  the 
Luxembourg.  We  skirt  the  Pasteur  Institute,  and  I 
think  of  my  friend  at  Les  Andelys,  and  of  all  that  modern 
science  owes  to  France.  We  turn  into  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  foreign 
art-student,  and  I  wonder  what  great  master — or  great 
mistress— of  the  future  may  be  passing  on  the  pavement. 
Returned  from  the  croquis  class,  happy  bands  of  youths 
are  sitting  at  the  cafes,  and  conversation  inevitably  turns 
from  form  to  the  feminine.  A  soberer  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, of  politics  and  affairs,  comes  from  the  Cafd  du  Lilas 
at  the  end  of  the  boulevard,  where  Bullier  allures  and  the 
emotions  he  excites  are  lulled  to  rest  by  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Very  cautiously  we  descend  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel.  A  blaze  of  light  and  a  riot  of  sound  come 
from  the  cafe's  to  our  right ;  and  suddenly  the  light 
vanishes,    the   sound    is    stilled    as    the    Boulevard    St. 
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Germain  flows  in  by  the  museum  of  Cluny.  Here  we 
might  stop,  for  here,  say  authorities,  is  the  cradle  of  Paris. 
But  if  the  centre  once,  it  is  the  centre  no  longer,  and 
our  goal  is  not  Roman  or  pre-Roman  Lutetia,  but  the 
Paris  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

The  Paris  of  to-morrow?  I  lose  myself  in  thought. 
Great  as  her  past  has  been,  I  see  her  future  still  more 
glorious.  I  see  her  then,  as  now,  the  intellectual  centre  of 
Europe.  I  see  her  in  days  to  come  the  true  capital  of  a 
federated  continent,  perhaps  not  the  seat  of  a  federal 
legislature — the  Hague  may  be  the  Washington  of 
Europe — perhaps  not  the  commercial  capital,  but  the 
thinking  and  residential  capital,  the  West-End  of  Europe- 
City.  I  see  her  language  the  language  of  Europe  battling 
with  English  to  be  the  language  of  the  world.  I  think  of 
Canada,  of  Egypt,  and  I  wonder  if  English,  with  every- 
thing in  its  favour,  will  ultimately  win.  I  remember  what 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  said  of  London  and  Paris  bookshops, 
of  British  indifference  to  and  French  eagerness  in  the 
fruit  of  foreign  thought.  I  find  his  "  Anticipations  "  on 
this  topic  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  "  There  is  a 
disposition  in  the  world,  which  the  French  share,  to 
grossly  undervalue  the  prospects  of  all  things  French, 
derived,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  from  the  facts  that  the 
French  were  beaten  by  the  Germans  in  1870,  and  that 
they  do  not  breed  with  the  abandon  of  rabbits  or  negroes."  * 
Well,  Rome  was  beaten  by  Carthage,  and  lived  to  blot 
out  her  conquerors,  and  in  no  respect  does  France  show 

*  H.  G.  Wells,  "Anticipations." 
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her  wisdom  and  sane  morality  more  surely  than  in  her 
attitude  towards  the  question  of  population.  It  is  a 
German  philosopher  who  says, "  Far  too  many  are  born. 
For  the  superfluous  ones  was  the  State  devised."  * 
But  the  French  had  recognized  its  truth,  and  acted 
accordingly  before  it  was  uttered,  because  the  French 
have  had  the  wit  to  see  that  in  population,  as  in  all 
things,  quality  and  not  quantity  is  what  matters.  We 
English  are  solicitous  of  children  ;  we  have  societies  to 
prevent  their  cruel  usage,  we  insist  that  they  shall  be 
educated,  if  their  parents  cannot  feed  them  we  are  think- 
ing of  having,  them  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  parents  of 
other  children.  We  tinker  at  remedying  the  evil  due 
to  the  prolific  multiplication  of  the  criminal,  the  diseased, 
and  the  unfit,  but  we  have  not  the  courage  to  strike  at 
the  root  and  prevent  the  evil,  or  we  should  find  some 
way  of  bringing  home  to  parents  the  responsibilities  of 
parenthood.  But  it  is  our  idea  of  justice  to  let  the  fit 
citizen  bear  the  burden  of  the  indulgence  of  the  unfit. 
It  is  our  idea  of  morality  to  accept  a  marriage  licence 
as  the  justification  of  licentiousness,  and  it  never  enters 
our  heads  that  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  a  child 
does  not  matter  twopence  compared  to  the  greater 
question  whether  it  is  healthy,  happy,  intelligent,  and 
likely  to  be  an  advance  on  its  parents.  Each  new 
generation  should  be  an  upward  step  towards  something 
better  than  the  present,  and  till  we  realize  that  it  is 
our  duty  to   be  wiser  and    stronger   than    our   parents, 

*  Friedrich    Nietzsche,   "Thus   spake    Zarathustra,"    Thos.    Common's 
translation,  p.  40. 
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and  to  afford  our  children  every  opportunity  of  becoming 
wiser  and  stronger  than  ourselves,  the  world's  work  will 
not  progress. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  insular  ignorance  which 
regards  this  intellectual  centre  of  Paris  as  a  world's  fair 
of  sensual  pleasure.  God  knows  Paris  is  not  free  from 
vice,  but  the  open  vice  of  Paris  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  hidden  vice  of  London.  If  we  are  to  judge  cities  by 
their  plague-spots,  let  us  remember,  if  you  please,  that 
ventilation  is  a  great  purifier.  Taken  man  for  man,  the 
Parisian  is  more  moral  than  the  Londoner,  has  a  truer 
respect  for  himself,  and  is  more  constant  in  his  affections. 
He  may  be  married,  and  he  may  have  a  mistress,  but 
one  mistress  contents  him  ;  he  has  no  desire  to  change 
his  loves  every  Saturday  night.  Promiscuous  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  far  more  common  in  England  than 
in  France.  Ask  the  first  unfortunate  you  meet  on  the 
boulevards — as  I  have  asked  her  sisters — who  her  best 
clients  are,  and  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  she  will  tell  you 
they  are  English  and  Americans,  and  without  their 
support  she  could  not  continue  her  trade.  Go  on  asking 
till  you  are  satisfied,  investigate  the  dens  kept  open  by 
British  sovereigns  and  American  dollars,  and  then  cease 
to  prate  of  the  immorality  and  decadence  of  a  great 
nation. 

"  Hey  !     Monsieur  !  " 

My  moralizing  is  interrupted,  and  I  find  I  have 
crossed  the  Pont  St.  Michel  and  turned  mechanically 
to   the    right.     Before   me   in    the   darkness    looms  that 
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great  fortress  of  revealed  religion — Notre  Dame.  I  am 
in  the  great  square  before  the  cathedral — the  square  of 
tumult — where  Jehan,  true  Parisian  gamin,  brave,  mis- 
chievous and  lovable,  was  flung  to  death  by  the  monster 
Quasimodo.  "  Sans  doute,  c'est  encore  aujourd'hui  un 
majestueux  et  sublime  edifice  que  l'eglise  de  Notre- 
Dame  de  Paris."  I  have  come  to  my  journey's  end  : 
"the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  unchangeable."  But  now  there 
is  no  tumult,  and  all  in  the  square  is  silence  save  for 
an  accosting  voice.  My  lamp  has  gone  out,  and  I  have 
nearly  run  over  a  policeman.  As  I  dismount  he  cries 
again,  "  Hey,  monsieur!     Where  are  you  going?" 

"  Monsieur,"   I    solemnly  reply,    "  I   go  nowhere.     I 
arrive." 
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